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THE FALL OF THE ALAMO 


HE fall of the Alamo, and the massacre of its garrison, which in 
é% 1836 opened the campaign of Santa Ana in Texas, caused a pro- 
found sensation throughout the United States, and is still remem- 
bered with deep feeling by all who take an interest in the history of that 
section, yet the details of the final assault have never been fully and cor- 
rectly narrated, and wild exaggerations have taken their place in popu- 
lar legend. The reason will be obvious when it is remembered that not 
a single combatant of the last struggle from within the fort survived to 
tell the tale, while the official reports of the enemy were neither circum- 
stantial nor reliable. Whien horror is intensified by mystery, the sure 
product is romance. <A trustworthy account of the assault could be com- 
piled only by comparing and combining the verbal narratives of such of 
the assailants as could be relied on for veracity, and adding to this such 
lights as might be gathered from military documents of that period, 
from credible local information, and from any source more to be trusted 
than rumor. As I was a resident at Matamoros when the event oc- 
curred, and for several months after the invading army retreated thither, 
and afterwards resided near the scene of action, I had opportunities 
for obtaining the kind of information referred to better perhaps than 
have been possessed by any person now living outside of Mexico. I 
was often urged to publish what I had gathered on the subject, as 
thereby an interesting passage of history might be preserved. I conse- 
quently gave to the San Antonio Hera/d in 1860 an imperfect outline of 
what is contained in this article, and the communication was soon after 
printed in pamphlet form. Subsequently to its appearance, however, 
I obtained many additional and interesting details, mostly from Coloncl 
Juan N. Seguin of San Antonio, who had been an officer of the gar- 
rison up to within six days of the assault. His death, of which I have 
since heard, no doubt took away the last of those who were soldiers of 
the Alamo when it was first invested. I now offer these sheets as a 
revision and enlargement of my article of 1860. 
Before beginning the narrative, however, I must describe the Alamo 
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and its surroundings as they existed in the spring of 1836. San Anto- 
nio, then a town of about 7,000 inhabitants, had a Mexican population, 
a minority of which was well affected to the cause of Texas, while the 
rest were inclined to make the easiest terms they could with which ever 
side might be for the time being dominant. The San Antonio River, 
which, properly speaking, is a large rivulet, divided the town from the 
Alamo, the former on the west side and the latter on the east. The Ala- 
mo village, a small suburb of San Antonio, was south of the fort, or Mis- 
sion, as it was originally called, which bore the same name. The latter 
was an old fabric, built during the first settlement of the vicinity by the 
Spaniards, and having been originally designed as a place of safety for 
the colonists and their property in case of Indian hostility, with room 
sufficient for that purpose, it had neither the strength, compactness nor 
dominant points which ought to belong to a regular fortification. The 
front of the Alamo Chapel bears date of 1757, but the other works must 
have been built earlier. As the whole area contained between two and 
three acres, a thousand men would have barely sufficed to man its 
defenses ; and before a regular siege train they would soon have crum- 
bled. Yoakum, in his history of Texas, is not only astray in his details 
of the assault, but mistaken about the measurement of the place. Had 
the works covered no more ground than he represents, the result of the 
assault might have been different. 

From recollection of the locality, as I viewed it in 1841, I could in 
1860 trace the extent of the outer walls, which had been demolished 
about thirteen years before the latter period. The dimensions here 
given are taken from actual measurement then made, and the accom- 
panying diagram gives correct outlines, though without aiming at close 
exactitude of scale. The figure A in the diagram represents the chapel 
of the fort, 75 feet long, 62 wide and 22} high, with walls of solid 
masonry, four feet thick. It was originally of but one story, and if it then 
had any windows below, they were probably walled up when the place 
was prepared for defense. 2 locates a platform in the east end of the 
chapel; C designates its door, and D marks a wall, 50 feet long and 
about 12 high, connecting the chapel with the long barrack, E Z. The 
latter was a stone house of two stories, 186 feet long, 18 wide and 18 
high. / F is a low, one story stone barrack, 114 feet long and 17 wide, 
having in the centre a porte cochére, S, which passed through it under the 
roof. The walls of these two houses were about thirty inches thick, 
and they had flat terrace roofs of beams and plank, covered with a thick 
coat of cement. G H J K were flat-roofed stone-walled rooms built 
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against the inside of the west barrier. ZZ Z JL LZ denote barrier walls, 
inclosing an area, 154 yards long and 54 wide, with the long barrack 
on the east and the low barrack on the south of it. These walls 
were 2} feet thick, and from 9 to 12 high, except the strip which fronted 
the chapel, that being only four feet in height. This low piece of wall 
was covered by an oblique intrenchment, marked R, and yet to be 
described, which ran from the southwest angle of the chapel to the east 
end of the low barrack. J/marks the place of a palisade gate at the west 
end of the intrenchment. The small letters (z) locate the doorsof the 
several rooms which opened upon the large area. Most of those doors 
had within a semi-circular parapet for the use of marksmen, composed of 
a double curtain of hides, upheld by stakes and filled in with rammed 
earth. Some of the rooms were also loopholed. O O mark barrier 
walls, from 5 to 6 feet high and 23 thick, which inclosed a smaller area 
north of the chapel and east of the long barrack. / designates a cattle 
yard east of the barrack and south of the small area; it was inclosed 
by a picket fence. @ shows the locality of a battered breach in the 
north wall. 

The above described fort, if it merited that name was, when the siege 
commenced, in the condition for defense in which it had been left by the 
Mexican General Cos, when he capitulated in the fall of 1835. The 
chapel, except the west end and north projection, had been unroofed, 
the east end being occupied by the platform of earth 2, 12 feet high, with 
a slope for ascension to the west. On its level were mounted three pieces 
of cannon. One (1), a 12-pounder, pointed east through an embrazure 
roughly notched in the wall; another (2) was aimed north through a 
similar notch, and another (3) fired over the wall to the south. High 
scaffolds of wood enabled marksmen to use the top of the roofless wall 
as aparapet. The intrenchment (A) consisted of a ditch and breastwork, 
the latter of earth packed between two rows of palisades, the outer row 
being higher than the earthwork. Behind it and near the gate was a 
battery of four guns (4 5 6 7), all 4-pounders, pointing south. The forte 
cochére through the low barrack was covered on the outside by a lunette 
of stockades and earth, mounted with two guns (8 9). In the southwest 
angle of the large area was an 18-pounder (10), in the centre of the west 
wall a twelve pound carronade (11), and in the northwest corner of the 
same area an 8-pounder (12) and east of this, within the north wall, two 
more guns of the same calibre (13 14). All the guns of this area were 
mounted on high platforms of stockades and earth, and fired over the 
walls, The several barriers were covered on the outside with a ditch, 
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except where such guard was afforded by the irrigating canal which 
flowed on the east and west sides of the fort, and served to fill the fosse 
with water. 

Thus the works were mounted with fourteen guns, which agrees 
with Yoakum’s account of their number, though Santa Ana in his report 
exaggerates it totwenty-one. The number, however, has little bearing 
on the merits of the final defense, with which cannon had very little to 
do. These guns were in the hands of men unskilled in their use, and 
owing to the construction of the works most of them had little width of 
range. Of the buildings above described, the chapel and the two bar- 
racks are probably still standing. They were repaired and newly 
roofed during the Mexican war for the use of the U. S. Quartermaster’s 
department. 

In the winter of 1835-6 Colonel Neill of Texas was in command of 
San Antonio, with two companies of volunteers, among whom was a 
remnant of New, Orleans Greys, who had taken an efficient part in the 
siege and capture of the town about a year before. At this time the Provis- 
ional Government of Texas, which, though in revolt, had not yet declared 
a final separation from Mexico, had broken into a conflicting duality. 
The Governor and Council repudiated each other, and each claimed the 
obedience which was generally not given to either. Invasion was impend- 
ing, and there seemed to be little more than anarchy to meet it. Dur- 
ing this state of affairs Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. B. Travis, who had 
commanded the scouting service of the late campaign, and had since 
been commissioned with the aforesaid rank as an officer of regular 
cavalry, was assigned by the Governor to relieve Colonel Neill of the 
command of his post. The volunteers, who cared little for either of the 
two governments, wished to choose their own leader, and were willing 
to accept Travis only as second in command. They were, therefore, 
clamorous that Neill should issue an order for the election of a Colonel. 
To get over the matter without interfering with Travis’ right, he pre- 
pared an order for the election of a Lieutenant-Colonel, and was about 
to depart, when his men, finding out what he had done, mobbed him, and 
threatened his life unless he should comply with their wishes. He felt 
constrained to yield, and on the amended order James Bowie was unan- 
imously elected a full Colonel. He had been for several years a resident 
of Texas, and had taken a prominent part in the late campaign against Cos. 
His election occurred early in February, 1836, about two weeks before the 
enemy came in sight; and Travis, who had just arrived or came soon 
after, found Bowie in command of the garrison, and claiming by virtue 
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of the aforesaid election the right to command him and the re-enforce- 
ment he brought. They both had their headquarters at the Alamo, where 
their men were quartered, and there must have been a tacit understand- 
ing on both sides that conflict of authority should as far as possible be 
avoided. This, however, could not have continued many days but for 
the common bond of approaching peril. 

Travis brought with him a company of regular recruits, enlisted for 
the half regiment of cavalry which the Provisional Government had 
intended to raise. J. N. Seguin, a native of San Antonio, who had been 
commissioned as the senior Captain of Travis’ corps, joined him at the 
Alamo, and brought into the garrison the skeleton of his company, con- 
sisting of nine Mexican recruits, natives, some of the town aforesaid 
and others of the interior of Mexico. The aforesaid company and 
squad of enlisted men and the two companies of volunteers under 
Bowie formed the garrison of the Alamo, which then numbered 
from an hundred and fifty-six to an hundred and sixty. Of these the 
volunteers comprised considerably more than half, and over two thirds 
of the whole were men who had but recently arrived in the country. 
Seguin and his nine recruits were all that represented the Mexican pop- 
ulation of Texas. Of that nine seven fell in the assault, the Captain 
and two of his men having been sent out on duty before that crisis. 
David Crocket, of Tennessee, who had a few years before represented a 
squatter constituency in Congress, where his oratory was distinguished 
for hard sense and rough grammar, had joined the garrison a few weeks 
before, as had also J. B. Bonham, Esq., of South Carolina, who had 
lately come to volunteer in the cause of Texas, and was considered one 
of the most chivalrous and estimable of its supporters. I pair them, a 
rough gem and a polished jewel, because their names are among the best 
known of those who fell; but Iam not aware that either of them had 
any command. 

The main army of operation against Texas moved from Laredo upon 
San Antonio in four successive detachments. This was rendered neces- 
sary by the scarcity of pasture and water on certain portions of the 
route. The lower division, commanded by Brigadier-General Urrea, 
moved from Matamoras on Goliad by a route near the coast, and a short 
time after the fall of the Alamo achieved the capture and massacre of 
Fannius’ command. 

The advance from Laredo, consisting of the Dragoon Regiment of 
Delores and three battalions of infantry, commanded by Santa Ana in 
person, arrived at San Antonio on the afternoon of February 22d. No 
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regular scouting service seems to have been kept up from the post of 
Bowie and Travis, owing probably to division and weakness of authority, 
for though the enemy was expected, his immediate approach was not 
known to many of the inhabitants till the advance of his dragoons was 
seen descending the slope west of the San Pedro. A guard was kept 
in town with a sentinel on the top of the church, yet the surprise of the 
population was so nearly complete that one or more American residents 
engaged in trade fled to the Alamo, leaving their stores open. The 
garrison, however, received more timely notice, and the guard retired 
in good order to the fort. The confusion at the Alamo, which for the 
time being was great, did not impede a prompt show of resistance. 
In the evening, soon after the enemy entered the town, a shot from the 
18-pounder of the fort was answered by a shell from the invaders, and 
this was followed by a parley, of which different accounts have been 
given. According to Santa Ana’s official report, after the shell was 
thrown, a white flag was sent out by the garrison with an offer to evac- 
uate the fort if allowed to retire unmolested and in arms, to which reply 
was made that no terms would be admitted short of an unconditional 
surrender. Seguin, however, gave me amore reliable version of the 
affair. He related that after the firing a parley was sounded and a white 
flag raised by the invaders. Travis was not inclined to respond to it, 
but Bowie, without consulting him, and much to his displeasure, sent a 
flag of truce to demand what the enemy wanted. Their General, with 
his usual duplicity, denied having sounded a parley or raised a flag, and 
informed the messenger that the garrison could be recognized only as 
rebels, and be allowed no other terms than a surrender at discretion. 
When informed of this, Travis harangued his men and administered to 
them an oath that they would resist to the last. 

The officers obtained a supply of corn, and added to their stock of 
beef after the enemy entered the town. On the same day a well, which 
a fatigue party had been digging within the walls, struck a fine vein of 
water. This was fortunate ; for the irrigating canal, which flowed past 
the foot of the wall, was shortly after cut off by the enemy. The in- 
vestment had not yet commenced, nor was the firing, I think, renewed 
that evening, and the few citizens who had taken refuge in the fort suc- 
ceeded in leaving it during the night if not earlier. 

On the night of the 22d of February the enemy planted two bat- 
teries on the west side of the river, one bearing west and the other 
southwest from the Alamo, with a range which no houses then obstructed. 
They were the next day silenced by the fire of the 18-pounder of 
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the fort, but were restored to activity on the following night. On the 
24th another body of Mexican troops, a regiment of cavalry and three 
battalions of infantry arrived ; and then the fort was invested and a regular 
siege commenced, which, counting from that day till the morning of the 
6th of March, occupied eleven days. By the 27th seven more besieging 
batteries were planted, most of them on the east side of the river, and bear- 
ing on the northwest, southwest and south of the fort; but there were 
none on the east. As that was the only direction in which the garrison 
would be likely to attempt retreat, Santa Ana wished to leave a temptation 
to such flitting, while he prepared to intercept it by forming his cavalry 
camp on what is now called the Powder House Hill, east of the Alamo. 

During the first few days occasional sallies were made by the gar- 
rison to obstruct the enemy’s movements and burn houses which might 
cover them. The operations of the siege, which, omitting the final 
assault, are probably given correctly in Yoakum’s History of Texas, 
consisted of an active but rather ineffective cannonade and bombard- 
ment, with occasional skirmishing by day and frequent harrassing alarms 
at night, designed to wear out the garrison with want of sleep. No 
assault was attempted, though it has been so asserted, till the final storm- 
ing took place. The enemy had nosiege train, but only light field pieces 
and howitzers, yet a breach was opened in the northern barrier, Q, near 
the northeast angle, and the chapel was the only building that withstood 
the cannonade firmly, as the balls often went clean through the walls of the 
others. Yet when I saw them unrepaired five years later, they seemed 
less battered than might have been expected. 

The stern resistance which had sprung up in the demoralized band 
within, and the comparative unity and order which must have come 
with it, were ushered in by a scene which promised no such outcome. 
The first sight of the enemy created as much confusion with as little 
panic at the Alamo as might be expected among men who had known as 
little of discipline as they did of fear. Mr. Lewis, of San Antonio, in- 
formed me that he took refuge for a few hours in the fort when the 
invaders appeared, and the disorder of the post beggared description. 
Bowie witha detachment was engaged in breaking open deserted houses 
in the neighborhood and gathering corn, while another squad was driv- 
ing cattle into the inclosure east of the long barrack. Some of the 
volunteers, who had sold their rifles to obtain the means of dissipation, 
were clamoring for guns of any kind; and the rest, though in arms, 
appeared to be mostly without orders or a capacity for obedience. No 
“army in Flanders”’ ever swore harder. He saw but one officer who 
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seemed to be at his proper post and perfectly collected. This was an 
Irish Captain, named Ward, who though generally an inveterate drunk- 
ard, was now sober, and stood quietly by the guns of the south battery 
ready to use them. Yet amid the disorder of that hour no one seemed 
to think of flight; the first damaging shock, caused by the sight of the 
enemy, must have been cured by the first shell that he threw; and the 
threat conveyed by Santa Ana’s message seems to have inspired a greater 
amount of discipline than those men had before been thought capable of 
possessing. The sobered toper who stood coolly by his guns was the 
first pustule which foretold a speedy inoculation of the whole mass 
with that qualification. 

The conflict of authority between Bowie and Travis, owing probably 
to the caution in which neither was deficient, had luckily produced no 
serious collision ; and it was perhaps as fortunate that, at about the sec- 
ond day of the siege, the rivalry was cut short by a prostrating illness 
of the former, when Bowie was stricken by an attack of pneumonia, 
which would probably have proved fatal had not its blow been antici- 
pated by the sword. This left Travis in undisputed command. 

The investment was not too rigid to admit of the successful exit of 
couriers by night, and one or two had been sent out, since the enemy 
appeared, with letters to Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, asking for aid. On 
the 29th of February it was resolved to send an officer, who in addition 
to bearing dispatches, might make his own influence and information 
available to accomplish the object of his mission. Captain Seguin was 
recommended by most of the officers ; for as he was of Spanish race and 
language, and well acquainted with the surrounding country, it was 
thought that he would be more likely than any one of his rank to succeed in 
passing the enemy's lines. Travis wished to retain him in the garrison, 
but at a council of war, held on the night of the 29th, he yielded to the 
wishes of the majority. That night Seguin and his orderly, Antonio 
Cruz Oroche, prepared for the sally. Another of his Mexican recruits, 
named Alexandro de la Garza, had already been sent as a courier to the 
Provisional Government. Having no horse or equipments for himself, 
the Captain requested and obtained those of Bowie, who was already 
so ill that he hardly recognized the borrower. To him and the rest 
Seguin bade what proved to be a last adieu, and sallying from the postern 
on the northern side, took the high road to the east. As might be ex- 
pected the rank and file had begun to look with jealousy on any deprrture 
from within, though of but one or two; and when Seguin produced the 
order which was to pass him and his orderly out, the sentinel at the 
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postern began a rude comment; but a few words from the Captain, 
intimating that his errand was one which might bring safety, at once 
soothed the rough soldier, who bade him God speed. 

The road which the two horsemen took passed near the cavalry camp 
of the enemy, and where it crossed their lines was stationed a guard of 
dragoons, who were then resting, dismounted. Seguin and his man rode 
leisurely up towards them, responding in Spanish to the hail of their 
sentinel, that they were countrymen. They were doubtless taken for 
Mexican rancheros of that neighborhood, and seemed to be riding up to 
report, but when near enough for a bold start they dashed past the guard 
at full speed. The hurried fire of the troopers was ineffective, and be- 
fore they were in the saddle the fugitives, who were both well mounted, 
were far ahead. The latter then took to the bush and made good their 
escape. The next day Seguin met an officer from Fannin’s post, who 
informed him that his mission would be wholly unavailing, and advised 
him to join the camp then forming at Gonzales, which he did. 

On the following night, the 1st of March, a company of thirty-two 
men from Gonzales made its way through the enemy’s lines, and entered 
the Alamo never again to leave it. This must have raised the force to 
188 men or thereabout, as none of the original number of 156 had 
fallen. 

On the night of the 3d of March, Travis sent out another courier with 
a letter of that date to the government, which reached its destination. In 
that last dispatch he says, “ With an hundred and forty-five men | have 
held this place ten days against a force variously estimated from 1,500 
to 6,000, and I shall continue to hold it till I get relief from my country- 
men or I will perish in the attempt. We have had a shower of bombs 
and cannon balls continually falling among us the whole time, yet none 
of us have fallen. We have been miraculously preserved.” As this was 
but two days and three nights before the final assault, it is quite possible 
that not a single defender was stricken down till the fort was stormed. 
At the first glance it may seem almost farcical that there should be no 
more result from so long a fire, which was never sluggish ; but if so, this 
was a stage on which farce was soon to end in tragedy, and those two 
elements seem strangely mingled through the whole contest. But the 
fact above referred to was not really farcical, however singular, and it 
serves merely to illustrate the mysterious doctrine of chance. It must 
have tended to uphold the determination of men in a situation where 
the favor of luck is so apt to be accepted as the shielding of Providence. 
Travis, when he said, “ we have been miraculously preserved,” no doubt 
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expressed a sincere feeling, in which his companions shared; for such 
fancies are apt to take a strong contagious hold of men who stand day 
after day unharmed within a step of death: it is a time when the fierce, 
profane and dissolute often begin for the first time to look upward. It 
is worthy of note, that although the readiness of couriers to go out indi- 
cates a consciousness that the chance of life was at least as good without 
as within, we know not of a single case of night flitting. Brute bravery 
or reckless despair would hardly have produced this without some 
exceptions. The incident of the sentinel at the postern probably showed 
what were prevailing traits—scorn of desertion with readiness for hope. 
In many a rough bosom that hope had probably a new and half-compre- 
hended faith under it. Though the hope was disappointed, I trust that 
the faith was not all in vain. 

In stating the force of the garrison during the previous ten days 
Travis did not include the little reinforcement which had come in only 
two days before; yet, as he mentions but 145, while the garrison is 
known to have numbered 156 when the enemy appeared, he must have 
rated eleven as ineffective or absent. A part of them may have been 
counted out as departed couriers, and the rest had perhaps sunk under 
the fatigue of duty. Had there been any wounded he would probably 
have referred to them. 

On the 4th of March Santa Ana called a council of war, and fixed on 
the morning of the 6th for the final assault. The besieging force now 
around the Alamo, comprising all the Mexican troops which had yet 
arrived, consisted of the two dragoon regiments of Dolores and Tam- 
pico, which formed a brigade, commanded by General Andrade, two 
companies or batteries of artillery under Colonel Ampudia, and six bat- 
talions of infantry, namely, Los Zapadores (engineer troops), Jimenes, 
Guerrero, Matamoros, Toluca and Tres Villas. These six battalions ot 
foot were to form the storming forces. The order for the attack, which 
I have read, but have no copy of, was full and precise in its details, and 
was signed by General Amador, as Chief of Staff. The infantry were 
directed at a certain hour between midnight and dawn to form at con- 
convenient distances from the fort in four columns of attack and a 
reserve. These dispositions were not made by battalions, for the light 
companies of all were incorporated with the Zapadores to form the 
reserve, and other transpositions were made. A certain number of scal- 
ing ladders, axes and fascines were to be borne by particular cclumns. 
A commanding officer, with a second to replace him in case of accident, 
was named, and a point of attack designated for each column, The 
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cavalry were to be stationed at suitable points around the fort to cut off 
fugitives. From what I have learned from men engaged in the assault, 
it seems that these dispositions were modified before it was carried out 
so as to combine the five bodies of infantry, including the reserve, into 
only three columns of attack, thus leaving no actual reserve but the 
cavalry. The immediate direction of the assault seems to have been 
intrusted to General Castrillon, a Spaniard by birth and a brilliant sol- 
dier. Santa Ana took his station, with a part of his staff and all the 
bands of music, at a battery, about 500 yards south of the Alamo and 
near the old bridge, from which post a signal was to be given bya bugle 
note for the columns to move simultaneously at double-quick time 
against the fort. One, consisting of Los Zapadores, Toluca and the 
light companies, and commanded by Castrillon, was to rush through the 
breach on the north; another, consisting of the battalion of Jimenes and 
other troops, and commanded by General Cos, was to storm the chapel ; 
and a third, whose leader I do not recollect, was to scale the west bar- 
rier. Cos, who had evacuated San Antonio a year before under capitu- 
lation, was assigned to the most difficult point of attack, probably to 
give him an opportunity to retrieve his standing. By the timing of the 
signal it was calculated that the columns would reach the foot of the 
wall just as it should become sufficiently light for good operation. 
When the hour came the south guns of the Alamo were answering 
the batteries which fronted them, but the music was silent till the blast 
of a bugle was followed by the rushing tramp of soldiers. The guns of 
the fort opened upon the moving masses, and Santa Ana’s bands struck 
up the assassin note of deguello, or no quarter. But a few and not very 
effective discharges of cannon from the works could be made before the 
enemy were under them, and it was probably not till then that the worn 
and wearied garrison was fully mustered. Castrillon’s column arrived 
first at the foot of the wall, but was not the first toenter. The guns of the 
north, where Travis commanded in person, probably raked the breach, 
and this or the fire of the riflemen brought the column to a disordered 
halt, and Colonel Duque, who commanded the battalion of Toluca, fell 
dangerously wounded; but while this was occurring the column from 
the west crossed the barrier on that side by escalade at a point north of 
the centre; and as this checked resistance at the north, Castrillon shortly 
after passed the breach. It was probably while the enemy was thus 
pouring into the large area that Travis fell at his post, for his body, 
with a single shot in the forehead, was found beside the gun at the north- 
west angle. The outer walls and batteries, all except one gun, of which 
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I will speak, were now abandoned by the defenders. In the meantime 
Cos had again proved unlucky. His column was repulsed from the 
chapel, and his troops fell back in disorder behind the old stone stable 
and huts that stood south of the southwest angle. There they were 
soon rallied and led into the large area by General Amador. I am not 
certain as to his point of entrance, but he probably followed the escal- 
ade of the column from the west. 

This all passed within a few minutes after the bugle sounded. The 
garrison when driven from the thinly manned outer defences, whose 
early loss was inevitable; took refuge in the buildings before described, 
but mainly in the long barrack, and it was not till then, when they 
became more concentrated and covered within, that the main struggle 
began. They were more concentrated as to space, not as to unity of 
command, for there was no communicating between buildings, nor in all 
cases between rooms. There was little need of command, however, to 
men who had no choice left but to fall where they stood before the 
weight of numbers. There was now no retreating from point to point, 
and cach group of defenders had to fight and die in tne den where it 
was brought to bay. From the doors, windows and loopholes of the 
several rooms around the area the crack of the rifle and the hiss of the 
bullet came fierce and fast ; as fast the enemy fell and recoiled in his first 
efforts to charge. The gun beside which Travis fell was now turned 
against the buildings, as were also some others, and shot after shot was 
sent crashing through the doors and barricades of the several rooms. 
Each ball was followed by a storm of musketry and a charge, and thus 
room after room was carried at the point of the bayonet, when all within 
them died fighting to the last. The struggle was made up of a number 
of separate and desperate combats, often hand to hand, between squads 
of the garrison and bodies of the enemy. The bloodiest spot about the 
fort was the long barrack and the ground in front of it, where the enemy 
fell in heaps. 

Before the action reached this stage, the turning of Travis’ gun by 
the assailants was briefly imitated by a group of tne defenders. “A 
small piece on a high platform,” as it was described to me by General 
Bradburn, was wheeled by those who manned it against the large area 
after the enemy entered it. Some of the Mexican officers thought it 
did more execution than any gun which fired outward; but after two 
effective discharges it was silenced, when the last of its cannoneers fell 
under a shower of bullets. I cannot locate this gun with certainty, but 
it was probably the twelve-pound carronade which fired over the centre 
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of the west wall from a high commanding position. The smallness 
assigned to it perhaps referred only to its length. According to Mr. 
Ruiz, then the Alcalde of San Antonio, who, after the action, was 
required to point out the slain leaders to Santa Ana, the body of Crocket 
was found in the west battery just referred to, and we may infer that he 
either commanded that point or was stationed there as a sharp-shooter. 
The common fate overtook Bowie in his bed in one of the rooms of the 
low barrack, when he probably had but a few days of life left in him, 
yet he had enough remaining, it is said, to shoot down with his pistols 
more than one of his assailants ere he was butchered on his couch. If 
he had sufficient strength and consciousness left to do it, we may safely 
assume that it was done. 

The chapel, which was the last point taken, was carried by a coup de 
main after the fire of the other buildings was silenced. Once the 
enemy in possession of the large area, the guns of the south could be 
turned to fire into the door of the church, only from fifty to an hundred 
yards off, and that was probably the route of attack. The inmates of 
this last stronghold, like the rest, fought to the last, and continued to fire 
down from the upper works after the enemy occupied the floor. A 
Mexican officer told of seeing one of his soldiers shot in the crown of 
the head during this mélée. Towards the close of the struggle Lieu- 
tenant Dickenson, with his child in his arms, or, as some accounts say, 
tied to his back, leaped from the east embrazure of the chapel, and both 
were shot in the act. Of those he left behind him, the bayonet soon 
gleaned what the bullet had left, and in the upper part of that edifice 
the last defender must have fallen. The morning breeze which received 
his parting breath probably still fanned his flag above that fabric, for I 
doubt not he fell ere it was pulled down by the victors. 

The Alamo had fallen; but the impression it left on the invader 
was the forerunner of San Jacinto. It isa fact not often remembered, 
that Travis and his band fell under the Mexican Federal flag of 1824, 
instead of the Lone Star of Texas, although Independence, unknown to 
them, had been declared by the new Convention four days before at 
Washington, on the Brazos. They died for a Republic of whose exist- 
ence they never knew. The action, according to Santa Ana’s report, 
lasted thirty minutes. It was certainly short, and possibly no longer 
time passed between the moment the enemy entered the breach and that 
when resistance died out. The assault was a task which had to be car- 
ried out quickly or fail. Some of the incidents which have to be related 
separately occurred simultaneously, and all occupied very little time. 
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The account of the assault which Yoakum and others have adopted as 
authentic is evidently one which popular tradition has based on conject- 
ure. By arather natural inference it assumes that the inclosing walls, 
as in the case of regular forts, were the principal works, and that in 
storming these the main conflict took place. The truth was, these 
extensive barriers formed in reality nothing more than the outworks, 
speedily lost, while the buildings within constituted the citadel and the 
scene of sternest resistance. Yoakum’s assertion that Santa Ana, during 
the height of the conflict, was under the works, urging on the escalade 
in person, is exceedingly fabulous. Castrillon, not Santa Ana, was the 
soul of the assault. The latter remained at his south battery, viewing 
the operations from the corner of a house which covered hin, till he 
supposed the place was nearly mastered, when he moved up towards 
the Alamo, escorted by his aids and bands of music, but turned back on 
being greeted by a few shots from the upper part of the chapel. He 
however entered the area towards the close of the scene, and directed 
some of the last details cf the butchery. It cannot be denied that Santa 
Ana in the course of his career showed occasional fits of dashing cour. 
age, but he did not select this field for an exhibition of that quality, 
About the time the area was entered a few men, cut off from inward 
retreat, leaped from the barriers and attempted flight, but were all sabred 
or speared by the cavalry except one, who succeeded in hiding himself 
under a small bridge of the irrigating ditch. There he was discovered 
and reported a few hours after by some laundresses engaged in washing 
near the spot. He was executed. Half an hour or more after ‘the 
action was over a few men were found concealed in one of the rooms 
under some mattrasses. General Houston, in his letter of the 11th, says 
as many as seven, but I have generally heard them spoken of as only four 
or five. The officer to whom the discovery was first reported entreated 
Santa Ana to spare their lives ; but he was sternly rebuked, and the men 
ordered to be shot, which was done. Owing to the hurried manner in 
which the mandate was obeyed, and the confusion prevailing at the 
moment, a Mexican soldier was accidentally killed with them. A negro 
belonging to Travis, the wife of Lieutenant Dickenson, who at the time 
was enceinte, and a few Mexican women with their children, were the only 
inmates of the fort whose lives were spared. The massacre involved no 
women and but one child. Lieutenant Dickenson commanded the gun 
at the east embrazure of the chapel. His family was probably in one 
of the small vaulted rooms of the north projection, which will account 
for his being able to take his child to the rear of the building when it 
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was being stormed. An irrigating canal ran below the embrasure, and 
his aim may have been to break the shock of his leap by landing in the 
mud of that waterless ditch, and then try to escape, or he may have 
thought that so striking an act would plead for his life; but the shower 
of bullets which greeted him told how vain was the hope. The authen- 
ticity of this highly dramatic incident has been questioned, but it was 
asserted from the first, and was related to me by an eye-witness engaged 
in the assault.’ 

It was asserted on the authority of one of the women, that while the 
church was being stormed, Major Evans, the Master of Ordnance, 
rushed with a torch or burning match towards the magazine of the fort 
to fire it, when he was shot down before his object was accomplished. 
It may seem unlikely that any of the women would be in a position to 
witness such an incident, but they may have been put into the magazine 
as a place most sheltered from the enemy’s shots. The powder was 
probably stored in the little vaulted room on the north of the chapel, 
which I have just referred to.’ 

There were two officers of the name just mentioned in the garrison 
of the Alamo, Major Robert Evans, Master of Ordnance, an Irishman, 
and Captain J. B. Evans, of Texas, a nephew of General Jacob Brown, 
who formerly commanded the United States army. 

I must now endeavor to approximate as nearly as can be done by 
inference, for I have no direct data, to the number of troops engaged in 
the assault and the amount of their loss; matters which have been the 
subject of absurd perversion on both sides. The old popular tale of 
Texas that the Alamo was stormed by ten thousand men, of whom a 
thousand or more were killed, shows how rapidly legend may grow up 
even in this age, and the belief which has been given to it is worthy of 
an era when miracles were considered frequent. The entire force with 
which Santa Ana invaded Texas in 1836, and which after his defeat he 
rated at 6,000 men, probably amounted to 7,500 or 8,500, as it consisted 
of seventeen corps, viz.; three regiments of horse and fourteen battal- 
ions of foot. It is proper here to observe that the Mexicans apply the 
term regiment only to cavalry corps; a Colonel’s command of infantry 
being always called a battalion. The nominal complement of a regiment 
or battalion is 1,500; but I never heard of one that was full, and seldom 
saw one during my long residence in Mexico that contained as much as 
a third of that number. I doubt if it is considered convenient ever to 
swell one to over 500 men; for the host of officers who have sufficient 
influence to obtain commands can be supplied only by keeping up the 
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number of corps at the expense of their fullness. I saw all the corps 
composing the said army when it retreated from Texas to Matamoras 
after the campaign of 1836, and from the size of those which had not 
been in action, as well as from the remaining bulk of those which had 
suffered, after allowing for probable loss, I am convinced that their 
average strength when they entered Texas was short of 500 men each, 
and that the smaller of the two amounts I have assigned to the aggre- 
gate is most likely to be true. 

This estimate applies especially to the six battalions of infantry 
which formed the assaulting force of the Alamo. They may possibly 
have numbered 3,000 men, but from the best information and inference 
I have been able to gather, | believe that their aggregate did not exceed 
and may have fallen short of 2,500. Santa Ana’s invariable practice 
was to exaggerate his force before an action, by way of threat, and to 
underrate it after, whether to excuse defeat or magnify victory ; and in 
accordance with this trickery, in his report of the taking of the Alamo, 
he sets down his storming force at 1,400, his loss of 60 killed and 300 
wounded, and the number of the garrison all told and all killed at 600. 
Where the slaughter was wrought by good fire arms in good hands at 
close quarters there would hardly be such disparity between the num- 
ber of killed and wounded. The probability is that he struck off an 
even thousand from the round numbers of the assaulters and a hundred 
or two from the number of his killed; while he made out as big a butch- 
ery of rebels as Mexican credulity would swallow. If we correct his 
falsification on this assumption, he had in the assault 2,400, and lost in 
killed and wounded 460 or 560. Anselmo Borgara, a Mexican, who first 
reported the fall of the Alamo to General Houston, at Gonzalez, having 
left San Antonio the evening after it occurred, stated that the assaulting 
force amounted to 2,300 men, of whom 521 were killed and as many 
wounded. He had probably found means of ascertaining with approx- 
imate correctness the number of infantry at San Antonio ; but his report 
of the loss has evidently acquired its bulk by the process of doubling. 
Neither Mexican troops nor any others are apt to take forts with a loss 
of more than two-fifths of their number. He had probably heard of 521 
as the total of killed and wounded, and then converted the whole into 
the former and supposed an equal amount of the latter. The odd num- 
bers attached to the hundreds, and the limits which probability would 
assign to a large loss, favor the belief that he had heard the result of an 
actual count of the whole deficit. This analysis of falsehood may not be 
a very sure way of finding out truth, but it is not without value when it 
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has some corroboration. The Mexican officers captured at San Jacinto, 
including Santa Ana’s secretary, as I was told by Colonel Seguin, were 
generally of the opinion that the loss at the Alamo in killed and wound- 
ed was about 500. Some rated it lower and others higher; and one, but 
only one, went as high as 700. The opinions of such enlisted men as I 
have conversed with were about the same as those of the officers, rang- 
ing from four to six hundred. Nothing is more apt to make an exagger- 
ated impression on the casual view than a field of slaughter, and I think 
that the higher of the above estimates may be errorsof that kind. Gen- 
eral Bradburn, who was at the scene of action soon after it occurred, 
believed that the eventual loss to the service (killed and disabled for life) 
would be 300. This I consider equivalent to 500 killed and wounded; 
and it is my opinion that the Mexican loss at the Alamo differed little 
from that number. 

Now if 500 men were bullet stricken by 180 in half an hour or little 
more, it was a rapidity of bloodshed which needs no exaggeration, but 
it may require strong proofs to save it from the imputation of fiction, 
for defenders of better forts than the Alamo seldom slay many times more 
than their own number, unless they possess extraordinary means or op- 
portunities for destruction. The slaughter was not in this case the car- 
nage of unresisted pursuit, like that of San Jacinto, nor the sweeping 
havoc of cannon under favorable circumstances, like that of Sandusky. 
The main element of defense was the individual valor and skill of men who 
had few advantages of fortification, ordnance, discipline or command. 
All their deficiencies, which were glaring, serve only to enhance the 
merit of individuality, in which no veterans could have excelled them. 
It required no ordinary bravery, even in greatly superior numbers, to 
overcome a resistance so determined. The Mexican troops displayed 
more of it in this assault than they have done on almost any other occa- 
sion; but it must be remembered that better troops than those of Santa 
Ana always fail under loss as heavy as romance often assigns to the 
assailants of the Alamo. 

If we owe to departed heroes the duty of preserving their deeds 
from oblivion, we ought to feel as strongly that of defending their mem- 
ory against the calumnious effect of false eulogy, which in time might 
cause their real achievements to be doubted.’ 

Santa Ana, when he marched on Texas, counted on finding a fortified 
position at or near San Antonio, but supposed it would beat the Mission 
of Concepcion, an old church, two miles below the town. That strong 
building, with the aid of obedience and labor, might have been con- 
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verted into a tenable fort, not too large to be manned by the garrison of 
the Alamo. An assault made there by even a larger force than that 
which captured the other fort might have met with a bloody repulse; 
which would have led to the rescue of the garrison and changed the 
character of the campaign, which in that event would probably have 
been terminated west of the Guadalupe. But such a transfer of gar- 
rison and armament was impossible in the state of discipline and com- 
mand which the foregoing narrative shows to have existed. 

A military lesson, though not a new one, may be derived from the 
fall of the Alamo. Among the essential qualities of a soldier we must 
consider not only the discipline and subordination that blends him with the 
mass in which the word of command moves him, but also the individual 
self-reliance and efficiency which may restore the battle even after the 
mass is broken. From the lack of the former quality the men of the 
Alamo were lost; by their possession of the latter they became in the 
last struggle as formidable as veterans, and died gloriously ; and in 
a better position they would have been saved by it. Though the latter 
quality depends more on nature than the former, it admits of develop- 
ment, and the perfection of training neglects neither. 

Neither Travis nor Bowie had much of the experience or instruction 
of the soldier, and they were the reverse of each other in certain ante- 
cedents and outward traits. The latter in his youth had been noted for 
daring in bloody personal feuds, and his name has attached to it a charac- 
teristic memento in the designation of a homicidal knife, whose pattern 
he originated. Travis, though ambitious and not backward in revolu- 
tionary movements, had been in civil life habitually cautious in avoiding 
broils and personal collisions, so much so that the rougher class of his 
cotemporaries took for signs of timidity what I believe merely indicated 
a cool temper and guarded deportment. That he was deficient in cour- 
age is contradicted, not only by the closing scenes of his life and his 
heroic death, but by the testimony of one who had the best opportunity 
of judging. Colonel Seguin, who was frequently with him under fire, 
not only on the works, but in the early sallies of the siege, was con- 
vinced that Travis possessed a high degree of constitutional bravery. 

The garrison of the Alamo, in personal character, was made up of 
diverse elements, whose relative proportions cannot now be ascertained. 
The ruffian, filibuster type, men whose death alone redeemed their 
life, of course comprised no small part of it, but with them stood also 
those who, like the band from Gonzales, were fighting for near homes, 
where their kindred dwelt; and among the new comers was perhaps an 
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equal number of honorable men, who, like Bonham and Crocket, had an 
honest faith and generous zeal in the cause they espoused. There were 
probably few among the lowest of that garrison who lacked the redeem- 
ing trait of bravery, and among men of that character common danger 
is sure to bring out the better qualities in all who share it. When no 
enemy was in sight the bad element showed its numerical strength, but 
when peril came over all, the good asserted its power, and the evil ina 
measure assimilated to it. It requires no stretch of charity then to 
believe that many a rough wight whose highest aspirations had _ hereto- 
fore been for plunder felt a thrill akin to that of the patriot when he 
died for a land which he could not yet claim as his own. 

Of the details contained in my former brief publication and in this 
article, I obtained many from General Bradburn, who arrived at San 
Antonio I think two days after the action, and gathered many of its 
particulars from officers who were in it, one of whom went over the 
ground with him.* A few incidents I had through a friend from Gen- 
eral Amador. Others I received from three intelligent sergeants, one 
of whom, Sergeant Becero, ‘I have already mentioned. They were men 
of fair education, and I think truthful witnesses. From men of their 
class I could generally get more candid statements as to loss and rela- 
tive strength than from commissioned officers. I also gathered some 
minor particulars from local tradition of a reliable kind, preserved 
among the residents of San Antonio. When some of the details earli- 
est learned were acquired I had not seen the locality, and hence I after- 
wards had to locate some of the occurrences by inference, which I have 
done as carefully as possible. After my publication of 1860, as already 
mentioned, I obtained some additional information from Colonel Seguin * 
and Mr. Lewis of San Antonio. The former had had better facilities 
than any one else in the service of Texas for obtaining and comparing 
the statements of Mexican officers captured at San Jacinto. These new 
lights enabled me to correct some errors and many omissions in regard 
to the fort, its armament and garrison, as well as the siege and assault. 

The stranger will naturally inquire where lie the heroes of the 
Alamo, and Texas can reply only by a silent blush. A few hours after 
the action the bodies of the slaughtered garrison were gathered by the 
victors, laid in three heaps, mingled with fuel, and burned, though their 
own dead were interred. On the 25th of February, 1837, the bones and 
ashes of the defenders were, by order of General Houston, collected as 
well as could then be done, for burial by Colonel Seguin, then in com- 
mand at San Antonio. The bones were placed ina large coffin, which, 
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together with the gathered ashes, was interred with military honors... 
The place of burial was a peach orchard then outside of the Alamo vil- 
lage, and a few hundred yards from the fort. When I was last there. 
in 1861, it was still a large inclosed open lot, though surrounded by thc 
suburb which had there grown up, but the rude landmarks which had 
once pointed out the place of sepulture had long since disappeared. 
Diligent search might then have found it, but it is now densely built 
over, and its identity is irrecoverably lost. This is too sad for comment. 

A small, but finely executed monument, made from the stones of the 
Alamo in 1841 by an artist named Nangle, was subsequently purchased 
by the State of Texas, and now stands in the vestibule of the Capitol at 
Austin; but neither at the Alamo itself, nor at the forgotten grave of its 
defenders, does any legend or device, like the stone of Thermopylz, 
remind the passer by of those who died in obedience to the call of their 
adopted country. 
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1T had for several years in Texas as a servant, one of the Mexican soldiers captured at San 
Jacinto, Sergeant Becero, of the Battalion of Matamoros. He was in the assault, and witnessed 
Dickenson’s leap. He also saw the body of Bowie on his bed, where he had been killed, and wit- 
nessed the execution of the few men who were found in concealment after the action was over. 
He did not know the names of Bowie or Dickenson, and related the circumstances, not in reply to 
inquiries, but in a natural way as recollections in narrating his experience. Many absurd stories 
about the admissions made by Mexicans touching the force of the assailants and the amount of 
their loss at the Alamo are based on sycophantic statements, drawn by leading questions from pris- 
oners of the lower class. 











? In 1841 the husband of one of the Mexican women who were with the garrison during the 
siege and assaults pointed out to me the vaulted room referred to, and observed : ‘‘ During the fight 
and massacre five or six women stood in that room all in a huddle.” He was an intelligent man, 
but so given to embellishing whatever he related that I did not then rely much on his information ; 
but I have since called it to mind in connection with what is above said. This man did not refer 
to Evans’ attempt, nor did he say that the cell referred to was used for storing powder, but, accord- 
ing to my recollection, it was the most fitting place for a magazine which I saw about the Alamo. 









3 A brief account of the fall of the Alamo, related in legendary style by Francisco Ruiz, who 
lived at San Antonio when the event occurred, was published in the Texas Almanac of 1860, 
The narrator shows total ignorance of the details of the assault, which he blends with a cannonade 
between batteries that went before it, and, if the printer has not blundered for him, imagines 
that the storming of the fort began at 3 Pp. M. on the 6th. This is so contrary to the recollection of 
old residents, that it began at dawn, and was soon over, that I think ‘‘p. M.” must have been 
printed in place of A. M. He asserts that after a long attack and repeated repulses, it ended with 
the scaling of the outer wall, which formed the final success. He has no knowledge of the speedy 
loss of the outward barriers, or of the main conflict inside. He rates the besieging forces at 4,000, 
which would be correct if the eight corps, including two of cavalry, numbered 500 each. He sets 
down Santa Ana’s loss at 1,600, aud in a way to imply that this was the number of killed. Now, 
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estimating the force at 4,000, and leaving out 1,000 cavalry for outside service, the storming masses 
would consist of 3,000 infantry. If 1,600 were killed, the wounded would cover the remainder, 
and the total of assailants as well as of defenders must have gone down. If he means that the 
loss was 1,600 killed and wounded, it was heavy enough to render success impossible, and to crip- 
ple the army too much for the prompt and active campaigning on which it immediately entered. The 
battalion of Toluca he says numbered 800, of whom only 130 men were left alive. If 670 were 
killed, the small remainder must have been disabled. The whole corps went to the graveyard and 
hospital, yet eight weeks after a part of it was killed and taken at San Jacinto, and a small rem- 
nant retreated to Matamoros. So absurd a narrative would not be worth referring to had it not 
been quoted in a San Antonio newspaper of 1860 as a testimony of an eye-witness conflicting 
with my former publication. 


4 General Bradburn was a Virginian, who had been in the service of Mexico since the time of 
Mina’s expedition, in which he held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and took a fistinguished part. 
In 1836, when he was on the retired list of the Mexican army, he was — much against his 
wishes, to join Santa Ana in his campaign against Texas. He reported to Santa Ana soon after 
the fall of the Alamo, and at his own request was assigned to an unimportant post (Copano land- 
ing) where he would not be likely to come into contact with the forces of Texas. Bradburn had 
a few years before commanded in Texas, and had come unpleasantly into ee with a revolu- 
tionary element which did not then culminate in revolution. : 


5 Colonel Seguin served gallantly as a Captain under General Houston at San Jacinto, and 
subsequently commanded a regiment. His zealous adherence to the cause of Texas throughout 
the campaign of 1836, and for some years after, is undoubted ; and his subsequent defection from 
that cause may be palliated by the popular harshness, endangering life, to which he became subject, 


and which in a maner drove him to a step of which he evidently repented. I have noreason to doubt 
the candor and correctness of anything which he related in matters whereon I have cited his 
authority. He had no motive to misrepresent anything which was not personal to himself, nor did 
he seem to color unduly what was. A man may be a correct narrator in spite of political errors, 

















ORISKANY 


The turning point of the Burgoyne Campaign.and of the American 
Revolution was the battle of Oriskany on the 6th of August, 1777. It 
was also the Thermopylz of America—the self-sacrifice of honest yeo- 
men, willing to devote themselves, like Curtii, for the salvation of what 
they deemed right and honest. To this immolation of the male popula- 
tion of one of the richest original settlements of the State of New York 
the Thirteen Colonies owe their eventual success, and if Independence 
can be credited to any one action, the date of this is that of Oriskany, 
6th August, 1777. 

The British Campaign of 1777 was not a single or simple, but a com- 
bined operation. To Albany as a common objective tended the advance 
of Burgoyne from the north with an army something near 10,000 strong ; 
the transportation of Howe from the south with 17,000 to 20,000 effect- 
ives, soldiers and sailors, and St. Leger from the west with a column of 
675 regulars and provincials—whites, and 700 to 900 auxiliaries—Indi- 
ans and mixed breeds. To St. Leger in reality the most important part 
was assigned. This was the opinion of the British General Clinton and 
also of the American Major-General Nathaniel Greene, both excellent 
judges of strategy. St. Leger should have had at least two thousand 
good white troops, whereas under him was a force, not only the weak- 
est in quality and personnel, but the most inadequately supplied with 
artillery and material of all kinds. 

Burgoyne ascended Champlain, bridged, corduroyed and cleared the 
twenty-one miles between this lake and the Hudson, and watered his 
horses in this river on the 28th July. About this date St. Leger’s 
advance appeared before Fort Stanwix, on the site of the present Rome, 
on the portage between the head waters of the Mohawk, which found 
their way into the Atlantic through the Hudson, and the head waters of 
the streams which unite with the ocean through the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

Almost simultaneously the absolutely necessary repairs of Fort Stan- 
wix were completed, its magazines filled, its garrison augmented to 950 
under Colonel Gansevoort and Lieutenant-Colonels Willet and Mellon, 
and the investment initiated by the advanced guard of the British. On 
the 3d of August St. Leger was up and the siege proper began. From 
Montreal he had ascended the St. Lawrence, crossed Lake Ontario to 
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Fort Oswego, progressed up the Onondago River, lengthwise and east- 
ward through Oneida Lake, and up Wood Creek, its main feeder. Sixty 
picked marksmen under Major Watts, of Sir John Johnson’s Battalion of 
Refugees from the Mohawk, known as the “ Royal Greens,” preceded 
St. Leger’s march, most beautifully arranged, and cleared the way. 

Amid all the mistakes and inexplicable blunders of this campaign, 
the greatest was sending “ /oca/ Brigadier-General” St. Leger with only 
675 whites to besiege a regular work, held by 950 good troops, for the 
Indians counted as nothing in such an undertaking. Besides this, St. 
Leger had only a few light pieces, barely sufficient to harrass, and inef- 
ficient to breach or destroy. Still the Burgoyne scare was upon the 
colony, and nothing as yet had been done to dissipate it, to restore con- 
fidence, or to demonstrate how baseless was the panic. 

Justly estimating the importance of relieving Fort Stanwix, Nicholas 
Harkheimer, a Major-General of Militia, one of God’s nobility, a brave 
man, although not much of a soldier, summoned together the males 
of the Mohawk Valley capable of bearing arms at Fort Dayton on 
the German Flats, now -bearing his name, Harkheimer. He had 
remained true to the colony, although his own brother, many rela- 
tions, connections, and former friends were in the opposite camp. 
The militia of the Mohawk rendezvoused at Fort Dayton on the 
very day (3d August) that St. Leger actually began the siege of 
Fort Stanwix. The evening of the 5th he was at “The Mills,” at the 
mouth of Oriskany Creek, some 7 to 9 miles from Fort Stanwix, and in 
communication with the garrison, which was to make a sortie in com- 
bination with his attack. How many men Harkheimer had is a mooted 
point. General history estimates his force at 800. Stedman, a veracious 
and unprejudiced historian, says 1,000. It is unquestionable that Hark- 
heimer had Indians with him belonging to the Oneida “ House” or tribe 
of the “Six Nations,” but how many is very dubious, although it is per- 
fectly certain that they were of little account. This tribe had been de- 
tached from the British interest by Schuyler, and while they accom- 
plished little for the Americans, they brought down ruin upon themselves 
by their defection from their ties of centuries. After the impending 
battle the other Five Nations swooped down upon them and cleaned 
them out generally. 

Early on the morning of the 6th August, Harkheimer got in motion, 
and into an altercation with his four Colonels and other subordinates. 
He wanted to display some soldierly caution, and send out scouts to 
reconnoitre and feel the way through the woods. For this his officers, 
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with the effrontery of ignorance and the audacity of militiamen, styled 
him a “ Tory,” or a traitor and a “coward.” The bickering lasted for 
hours, until Harkheimer, worn out with the persistency of the babblers, 
gave the order to “march on.” 

Now comes the question where were his Oneida Indians? These 
traitors to a confederacy of “ages of glory ”” must have been emascu- 
lated by the dread of meeting their brethren whom they had abandoned, 
clung close to the main body, and forgot their usual cunning and wood- 
craft. 

Meanwhile General St. Leger was perfectly well aware that Hark- 
heimer was on his way to the assistance of Colonel Gansevoort in Fort 
Stanwix, and he determined to set a trap for him. He detached his sec- 
ond in command, “ /ocal”” Major-General, or Colonel, Sir John Johnson 
and the latter’s immediate lieutenant, Major Stephen Watts, with about 
80 white Provincials, or “ Rangers” and refugees, or “ Royal Greens,” 
with Butler and Brant (7hayendanega) and his Indians. These established 
an ambush about two miles west of Oriskany—just such as under de Beau- 
geu and Langlade destroyed Braddock in 1755, and again under the same 
Langlade, had he been listened to, would have ruined Wolfe by destroy- 
ing his forces on the Montmorency, below Quebec, in1759. Harkheimer 
had to cross a deep, crooked ravine, with a marshy bottom and its rivu 
let, drained, traversed and spanned by a causeway and bridge of logs. 
Sir John completely enveloped this spot with marksmen, leaving an 
inlet for the Americans to enter and no outlet by which to escape. 
Moreover he placed his best troops—whites—on the road westward, to 
bar all access to the fort. 

No plans were ever more judicious, either for a dattue of game or 
ambuscade for troops. Harkheimer’s column, without scouts or flankers, 
plunged into the ravine and had partially climbed the opposite crest and 
attained the plateau, when, with his wagon train huddled together in 
the bottom, the environing forest and dense underwood was alive with 
enemies and alight with the blaze of muskets and rifles, succeeded by 
yells and war whoops, just as the shattering lightning is almost simul- 
taneous with the terrifying thunder. 

Fortunately for the Americans, Brant or Butler gave the signal to 
close in upon them a few moments too soon, so that Harkheimer’s rear 
guard was shut out of the trap instead of in, and thus had a chance to 
fly. They ran, but in many cases were outrun by the Indians, and suf- 
fered almost if not as severely as their comrades whom they had aban- 
doned. Then a slaughter ensued, such as never has occurred upon this 
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continent, and if the Americans had not displayed heroic bravery they 
would have been exterminated at once. Most likely they would have 
been so eventually, had not Heaven interposed at the crisis and let down 
a deluge of rain, which stopped the slaughter, since in the day of flint 
locks firing amid torrents of rain was an impossibility. This gave the 
Americans a breathing spell and time to recover their senses. Almost 
at the first volley Harkheimer was desperately wounded in the leg by a 
shot, which likewise killed his horse. He caused his saddle to be placed 
at the foot of a beech tree, and there sitting upon it and propped against 
the trunk, he lit his pipe, and while quietly smoking continued to give 
orders and make dispositions which saved all that escaped. His orders 
on this occasion were almost the germ of the best subsequent rifle tac- 
tics. He behaved like a perfect hero and perished a martyr to Liberty, 
for he died in his own home at Danube, two miles below Little Falls, 
ten days afterwards (16th August), of a bungling amputation and subse- 
quent ignorant treatment. 

When the shower was about over Sir John Johnson seeing that the 
Indians were flinching and giving way, sent back to camp for a small 
reinforcement of his “ Royal Greens,” or else St. Leger sent them to end 
the matter more speedily. These, although they disguised themselves 
like Mohawk valley militia, were recognized by the Americans as broth- 
ers, relatives, connections or neighbors, whom Harkheimer’s followers 
had driven orassisted in driving into exile and poverty. These loyalists 
were certainly coming back to simply regain what they had lost, and 
doubtless to punish if victorious. At once to the fury of battle was 
added the bitterness of hate, spite and mutual vengeance. If the prev- 
ious fighting had been murderous, the subsequent was horrible. Fire 
arms, as a rule, were thrown aside; the two forces mingled; they 
grasped each other by the clothes, beards and hair, slashed and stabbed 
with their hunting knives and were found dead in pairs, locked in the 
embrace of hate and death. 

There is no doubt but that Sir John Johnson commanded the British at 
Oriskany. One original writer alone has questioned the fact, whereas all 
the other historians agree to the contrary. The reports of St. Leger es- 
tablishes the fact of his presence and praise his able dispositions for 
the fight. Moreover, family tradition and various contemporary pub- 
lications corroborate it. His brother-in-law, Major Stephen Watts, 
of New York city, almost wounded to death, appears to have been 
second in command, certainly of the whites, and in the bloodiest, closest 
fighting. The latter, like Harkheimer, lost his leg in this action, but 
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unlike him, under far more disadvantageous circumstances, preserved 
his life. Without attempting to develope the completeness of this fratri- 
cidal butchery, curious to relate, Harkheimer’s brother was not only a 
sort of Quartermaster to St. Leger, but especially charged with the super- 
vision of the Indian auxiliaries, who were the cause of the General’s death 
and the slaughter of so many of their common kinsmen, connections, 
friends and neighbors. 

All the Revolutionary battles on New York soil were more or less 
family collisions, and realized the boast which Shakespeare, in the closing 
lines of his tragedy of King John, puts in the mouth of the valiant bas- 
tard Faulconbridge: 


‘This England [New York] never did (nor never shall), 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself, 
Jee. oe oe oe ee 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: Nought shali make us rue, 
If England [New York] to itself do rest but true.” 


This fratricidal butchery crazed even the Indians. It overpassed 


their own venomous ferocity. They lost their heads, or went mad, like 
wild animals at the sight and smell of blood. They came to the conclu- 
sion that the white men had lured them into this very hell of fire and 
slaughter to exterminate them. The arena of battle became a maelstrom 
of bloodshed, and the Indians tomahawked, stabbed and slew friend and 
foe alike, and in the wild whirl and cataclysm of passions more power- 
ful than their own, suffered a loss which appalled even the fell instincts of 
the savage. 

As an American, and especially as a Knickerbocker, the historian 
cannot but rejoice in the heroism exhibited by the people of his State 
and of kindred blood, and the opportunity of demonstrating it; but as 
a chronicler of events there is no evading the concurrent testimony of 
facts of Kapp’s History of his People—z. ¢., the Dutch and German set- 
tlers of the Mohawk Valley, and of St. Leger’s Report. All of these 
concur in their evidence, direct and circumstantial, that Harkheimer’s 
little army suffered a disastrous ¢actical defeat. That this did not 
remain a defeat, and was transmuted into an eventual success, was due 
to the common-sense generalship of Harkheimer. According to his plan, 
the advance and attack of his column of Mohawk Valley men was to be 
a combined movement, based upon or involving a simultaneous sortie 
from Fort Stanwix. This sortie was not made in time to save Harkhei- 
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mer’s life or the lives and serious casualties of and to about a half or 
two-thirds of his command. Nothing absolutely preserved the surviv- 
ors of Harkheimer’s column but the direct interposition of a beneficent 
Providence in letting down at the crisis the deluging “ shower of bless- 
ing.” When and not till the flood began to abate did Willett take 
advantage of the storm to make his sortie and attack that portion of St. 
Leger’s lines of investment, which had been denuded of their defenders 
to cooperate with the Indians in the ambush set for Harkheimer. The 
siege works or lines of investment, to apply a serious term to very tri- 
fling imitations, were very incomplete. In real military parlance, to 
style them lines of investment is humbug. St. Leger’s three batteries 
mounted the first, three light guns ; the second, four diminutive mortars ; 
the third, three more light guns, whereas there were fourteen pieces of 
artillery mounted in the fort. The redoubts to cover the British bat- 
teries, St. Leger’s line of approaches and his encampment, were all on 
the north side of the fort. These were occupied by between four hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred regulars and Provincials. Sir John John- 
son’s works, held by from 130 to 175 Loyalist troops, were to the south- 
ward. It was against these last, almost entirely stripped of their 
defenders, that Willett made his sortie and attack. St. Leger’s works 
and those of Sir John Johnson were widely separated and independent 
of each other, and the intervening spaces or intervals, to make the cir- 
cuit of the investment apparently complete, was held or rather patrolled 
by the Indians. These last during the sortie were away assaulting Hark- 
heimer. Consequently Willett’s sortie, however successful in its results 
as to material captured and as a diversion, was utterly devoid of peril. 
That he had time to plunder Sir John Johnson’s camp and three times 
send out wagons, load them and send them back into the post without 
the loss of a man, is unanswerable proof that he met with no opposition. 
He surprised and captured a small squad of prisoners—five, an officer 
(commissioned or non-commissioned) and four privates—and saw a few 
dead Indians and whites, but it does not appear whether they had been 
killed by the fire from the fort or in the attack. All the merit that 
inures to his sortie, militarily considered, is the fact that to save what- 
ever material Willett did not have time to remove, Sir John Johnson had 
to extricate and hurry back his “ Royal Greens” from the battle-ground 
of Oriskany, four to five and a half miles away farther to the south- 
ward, leaving the completion of the bloody work to the Indians. These, 
however, had already got their fill of fighting, and thus it was alone that 
the remnants of Harkheimer’s column were left in possession of the field, 
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soaked with their blood and covered with their dead and their wounded. 
Therefore, all the glory of Oriskany belongs to the men of the Mohawk 
Valley, who, notwithstanding they were completely entrapped, defended 
themselves with so much heroism for five or six hours, and displayed so 
much cool courage, that they were able to extricate even a remnant from 
the slaughter-pit. That Willett captured “five British standards,” or 
five British stand of colors, cannot be possible; in fact, to a soldier this 
claim seems nonsense. They may have been camp colors or markers. The 
regimental colors are not entrusted to detachments from regiments. 
The “ Royal Greens” may have had a color, a single flag, although this 
is doubtful, because at most they constituted a weak battalion. The 
colors of the Eighth or King’s Regiment of Foot were certainly left at 
headquarters, likewise those of the Thirty-fourth, The same remark 
applies to the Hanau Chasseurs. As still further incontrovertible proof, 
the camp of the Regulars was not attacked. The fact is the Ameri- 
can story of Willett’s sortie has an atmosphere of myth about it. St. 
Leger’s report to Burgoyne and likewise to Carleton—the latter the 
most circumstantial—in their very straight-forward simplicity of lan- 
gauge present the most convincing evidence of truthfulness. St. Leger 
writes to Carleton: 


‘* At this time [when Harkheimer drew near] I had not 250 of the King’s troops in camp, the 
various and extensive operations I was under an absolute necessity of entering into, having 
employed the rest; and therefore [I] could not send adove 80 white men, rangers and troops 
included, with the whole corps of Indians. 

‘*StR JOHN JOHNSON put himself at the head of this party. * sj * * 

**In relation to the victory [over Harkheimer] it was equally complete as if the whole had 
fallen ; nay, more so, as the 200 who escaped only served to spread the panic wider. But it 
‘was not so with the Indians; their loss was great. I must be understood, /udian computation, 
being only about 30 killed and wounded, and in that number some of their favorite chiefs and 
confidential warriors were slain. * 4» %* * * as TI suspected the enemy [Wil- 
lett] made a sally with 250 men towards Lieut. Birv’s post, to facilitate the entrance of the 
relieving corps, or bring on a general engagement with every advantage they could wishh * * 

‘‘ Immediately upon the departure of Captain HoveEs I learned that Lieut. Bird, misled by the 
information of a cowardly Indian that Sir JOHN was prest, had quitted his post to march to his 
assistance ; I marched the detachment of the King’s Regiment in support of Captain HoyveEs, by 
a road in sight of the garrison, which with executive fire from his party immediately drove the enemy 
into the fort withoutany further advantage than frightening some squaws and pilfering the packs of 
the warriors, which they left behind them.” 


It was Harkheimer who knocked all the fight out of the Indians, and 
it was the desertion of the Indians that rendered St. Leger’s expedition 
abortive. 

What is more, honest reader, remember this fact: St. Leger had 
only 675 Regulars and Provincials besides Indians, and ten light guns 
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and diminutive mortars to besiege a fort well supplied, mounting fourteen 
guns and garrisoned with 750 at least, and according to most authori- 
ties, 950 troops of the New York line, i. e., to a certain degree regulars. 

Harkheimer (bear the repetition) had knocked all the fighting out of 
the Indians. Nevertheless, St. Leger continued to press the siege with 
at most 650 whites against 750 to 950 whites, from the 6th until the 22d 
August, and when he broke up and retreated at the news of Arnold’s ap- 
proach with a force magnified by rumor, it was more on account of the 
infamous conduct of the Indians than anything else. All the evidence, 
when sifted, justified his remark that the Indians “ became more formid- 
able than the enemy we had to expect.” By enemy he meant Arnold’s 
column hastening its march against him and the garrison in his immedi- 
ate front, and yet neither St Leger nor Burgoyne under-estimated the 
American troops—not even the militia. 

The gist of all this and the moral of this story concentrates in one 
fact :—it was not the defense of Fort Stanwix but the heroism of Hark- 
heimer’s militia that saved the Mohawk Valley, and constitutes Oriskany 
the Thermopylae of the American Revolution, the crisis and turning 
point against the British of the Burgoyne campaign, and the “ Decisive 
Conflict ” of America’s seven years war for Independence. 


J. WATTS bE PEYSTER 








REMARKS ON THE PORTRAITURE OF WASHINGTON 


The following remarks occur in the Home Journal of December 15, 
1855: “In 1789 the first President lost his teeth, and the artificial ones 
with which he was furnished answering very imperfectly the purpose 
for which they were intended, a marked change occurred in the appear- 
ance of his face, more especially in the projection of the under lip, 
which forms so distinguishing a feature in the works of Stuart and others 
who painted portraits of the great man subsequent to 1789.” This im- 
puted wholesale loss from which our Pater Patriae was doomed to suffer 
within the space of one year, is apt to raise the smile of incredulity, and 
the mind reverts to the oft repeated tale of the old Israelite, who dur- 
ing the reign of King John, refusing to make known the secret deposit 
of his treasure, was doomed to the daily loss of atooth. Laying aside the 
idea of so sudden a deprivation of these useful articles, we may more justly 
suppose their loss due to the gradual action of the medical panacea so 
freely administered during the past century by the ablest practitioners, 
and as Washington was on several occasions confined to his couch 
through sickness, it is not to be imagined that he was so fortunate as to 
escape the regular treatment. 

Suetonius, it is true, informs us in his writings that Nero was obliged 
to use the “ galericulum,” that rude apology for a wig, thus honoring with 
his imperial patronage some worthy Huggins or Phalon of imperial 
Rome; but it is seldom the curious investigator turns to the historians’ 
page to learn the physical defects of the world’s great dead—most surely 
not so in the case of such a man as Washington. From the private cor- 
respondence and the daily journals of the latter, interesting material 
bearing on the subject herein undertaken might be gathered, but these 
unfortunately have not been within the immediate sphere of the writer's 
research. 

As late as 1783 the Commander-in-Chief still had at least some teeth 
remaining in his head, if we may judge from a letter written by him- 
self two monthsafter the cessation of hostilities, and which was published 
in the Historical Magazine of August, 1859: 


“ Private. 
“Major Billings, at Poughkeepsy— 
Newburg, June 17, 1783. 
“Sir: By some mistake or other the Horse was not sent for yesterday—the 
Dragoon comes up for him now, & those small Tools which you conceived might 
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be useful to me—among which I pray you to send me a small file or two; one of 
which to be very thin, so much so as to pass between the Teeth if occasion should 
require it—another one round. 

“Have you been able to satisfie yourself as to the practicability and means of 
colouring Sealing Wax? If so can you bring the Stick I now send you to the 
complexion which is wanted? Mrs. Washington sends a lock of both our hair 


(inclosed). 
“T am, with much regard, Sir, Y’r very Humble Serv'’t, 


“Go. Washington ” 


“Do not forget the Instrument * * * * tocut * * *” 
(Mem.—The letter is here mutilated.) 


The gentleman addressed, Major Andrew Billings, of Poughkeepsie, 
a son-in-law of James Livingston, and a watchmaker by trade, had taken 
an early and active part in the military affairs of Dutchess County; he 
was on terms of intimacy with General Washington, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the instruments referred to were made by his own 
hand, as he“was possessed of remarkable mechanical genius. However 
this may be, the letter evidently proves that the attention of Washing- 
ton was already anxiously directed towards the preservation of his teeth ; 
a few years subsequent, however, and these had almost entirely disap- 
peared, though whether during the interim their deficiency was supplied 
by any artificial means cannot be said. 

Six years thereafter, elected President of the United States, the Gen- 
eral left his home at Mount Vernon, and reaching New York on the 23d 
of April, 1789, was inaugurated on the 30th. The necessity of rem- 
edying in some way the loss to which he had been subjected must have 
naturally suggested itself to the mind of the first President at an early 
period ; a loss most especially impairing both fluency and clearness of 
speech, and which withdrawing from the dignity of his personal appear- 
ance would scarcely escape observation in the frequent and fashionable 
levees, at which as Chief Magistrate of the nation, his presence would 
soon be required. At this time the only native dental practitioner in 
the city was Mr. John Greenwood, located at the corner of William and 
Beekman streets ; a young man, who having faithfully served his country 
throughout the late war, had settled at its close in New York and was 
now pursuing the same business as his father was engaged in at Boston. 

Washington having employed the services of Mr. Greenwood, the 
latter constructed for him a complete dental apparatus, including both 
upper and lower jaw. Theentire upper portion was carved from a piece 
of sea-horse or hippopotamus tusk, advantage being taken as far as pos- 
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sible to increase the effect of the front teeth by preserving the natural 
enamel of the tusk. Into the lower portion, worked out of the same 
material, human teeth (their fangs having been cut off) were inserted 
and fixed permanently by means of gold pivots. When in use the solid 
bars (or gum-work) were thinly coated with flesh-tinted wax, and were 
united at their extremities by fine semi-circular spiral springs of gold 
wire. Though their movement was like that of a hinge, there was at 
the same time a strong lateral action, or outward pressure, exerted 
especially upon the lower mandible, tending to thrust it forward in the 
mouth. Altogether the apparatus was an uncouth and awkward affair, 
though in point of workmanship it will bear close scrutiny even in the 
present advanced stage of the profession. One tooth alone (a sinister 
bicuspides) was left firm and staunch in the lower jaw of the President, 
and this, his last natural tooth, he was indeed loath to part with. To 
insure its remaining in the head it became necessary to form a hole or 
cavity through the lower ivory mandible that the tooth might pass 
through; and though this, in one sense, as resisting the outward pres- 
sure of the false jaw, was an advantage, yet the very action we allude to 
must have caused an irritation in the surrounding gum and at times been 
very painful. Finally, some six years later, this tooth became so much 
loosened that it was removed, and its place, as we learn from the Presi- 
dent’s own letters, was supplied by an artificial one; then and not till 
then, as there was no longer any barrier to the outward pressure of the 
lower jaw, that force was exerted in full upon the under lip, causing it 
to project. 

Congress adjourned September 29th, 1789, and on the 15th of the 
ensuing month the President left New York for a tour through the East- 
ern States. Previous to his arrival at Portsmouth, however, it is said 
that the breaking down of his carriage, giving a violent shock to his 
person, fractured the upper portion of his artificial teeth,’ which were 
immediately sent back to New York for repair, and the remainder of 
the journey was performed without them. 

On the forenoon of Tuesday, November 3d, Washington being at Ports- 
mouth, gavea sitting of two hours to Mr. Christian Gulligher, an artist 
from Boston; judging from an engraving of this portrait, which 
appeared in the first volume of the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society,” it is evident that the artist was no flatterer. During 
this same year two other portraits of the President had been taken; the 
first on Saturday, October 3d, was a miniature painted for Mrs. Wash- 
ington by John Ramage, an Irish artist of New York, and which I 
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believe has never been reproduced. The second, for which he gave a 
sitting on the afternoon of the same day, was a miniature by the Mar- 
chioness de Brienne, sister of the Count de Moustier, the French Minis- 
ter. This last portrait, according to Washington’s own diary, was a 
profile “ which she had begun from memory, and which she had made 
exceedingly like the original; several copies were afterwards taken, 
and an engraving having been made from one at Paris, some impressions 
were sent to Washington. The Marchioness “also painted on copper, 
in medallion form, the profiles of Washington and Lafayette in minia- 
ture, within the same circumference, and presented the picture to Wash- 
ington. It is now at Arlington House.” An engraving of the last in 
Lossing’s Mount Vernon, presenting no unnatural feature about the 
mouth, leaves a pleasanter effect upon the mind than a contemplation of 
the more elaborate production of later years. 

Washington returned to New York on Friday, November 13th, and 
on the 21st of the ensuing month gave a sitting of three hours to Edward 
Savage, and another on the 6th of January, 1790; this portrait was 
painted for Harvard College and still remainsthere. Though possessing 
little reputation, it has been engraved from at times, and more lately by 
J. C. Buttre, of New York. 

Alas for the greatness of man, that he is still but mortal! the Presi- 
dent, in his daily journal of Sunday, January 17, 1790, writes: “ At 
home all day—not well,” and the next day, “still indisposed with an 
aching tooth, and swelled and inflamed gums ’”’—and the casual reader 
would think the writer blessed with a mouthful of the useful articles. 
Poor, solitary aching tooth ! 

‘In November, 1789, Colonel John Trumbull, who had been studying 
on the continent with Benjamin West, returned from Paris, and soon 
after visited New York. Washington makes the following entry in his 
diary of Wednesday, February 10, 1790: “ Sat from g till 10 o’clock for 
Mr. Trumbull to draw my picture in his historical pieces.” This was 
the equestrian portrait for the battle pieces of Trenton and Princeton. 
Other sittings were given on the 12th, 15th, 18th, 20th and 27th, and on 
Monday, March Ist, writes the President, “exercised on horseback this 
afternoon, attended by Mr. John Trumbull, who wanted to see me 
mounted.” The final sitting was given on the 4th of March. During 
the following summer Trumbull executed for the city of New York a 
full-length painting of the General, standing erect, dressed in uniform, 
with one hand resting on his horse’s neck. It now hangs in the Govy- 
ernor’s room at the City Hall. ‘This work,” observes Tuckerman, after 
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eulogizing it, “ was executed before the loss of his teeth changed the 
expression of Washington’s mouth. 

On the 12th of August, 1790, the first Congress of the United States 
adjourned, having previously passed an act that the seat of the Federal 
Government should be removed to Philadelphia, where it subse- 
quently remained located some ten years. As during his tour of the 
previous year the President had passed over the State of Rhode Island, 
seeing that it had not yet joined the Union, he now made a short voy- 
age to Newport, and returning thence set out on the 30th for Mount 
Vernon, to spend a few months previous to the next meeting of Con- 
gress. Itis said that “ Washington never saw New York again,” a 
statement which I believe to be erroneous. The President proceeded 
safely in his newly imported English coach, drawn by six horses, as far as 
Elizabethtown Point; just after leaving which place the vehicle, through 
careless driving, ran off into a gully and was injured. Dinner was taken 
at the seat of Governor Wm. Livingston, near by, and another driver pro- 
cured, and on reaching Philadelphia the coach was left for repairs. 

Through the summer of 1791 Washington ordered a new set of 
teeth from Mr. Greenwood, and sent the old ones on for repair. He 
appears to have missed them very much, and was quite anxious lest 
neither set should reach him’ before Congress reopened ; and fearing the 
package had miscarried, he dispatched a second letter from Philadel- 
phia, dated September 4th, which was delivered to Mr. Greenwood by a 
son of Sir James Jay. A few days thereafter he set out for Mount Vernon 
with Mrs. Washington to enjoy a few weeks repose, and the articles 
were received by him in time for his annual message, which was deliv- 
ered October 25th at the Hall, corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, the 
day after the first meeting of the second Congress. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, December 13, 1791, Washington gave a 
sitting to Mr. Archibald Robertson, a Scotch artist but recently arrived 
in the country. From the miniature then taken a large picture was 
finished in oil towards the close of May, 1792, and sent out to the Earl 
of Buchan, for whom it had been executed. Robertson at the same time 
painted a miniature of Mrs. Washington, and photographic copies of 
the two pictures were presented to the New York Historical Society in 
May, 1857, by Mr. T. W. C. Moore. That of Washington possesses few 
points of interest, and does not most certainly warrant the following 
observation, which occurred soon after in the Historical Magazine :* 
“They were painted before the Father of his Country lost his teeth, and 
though devoid of the venerable air which characterizes the ordinary 
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resemblances, the recommendation that elaborate portraits from them be 
made may commend them to adoption as the standard likenesses.” The 
Hon. Edward Everett, in his “ Mount Vernon Papers,” ® falls into the 
same error, and says “it is evident, on an inspection of this likeness of 
Washington, that it was painted before he had begun to wear artificial 
teeth.” Colonel Trumbull, however, in an article which appeared in 
the Atlantic Magazine of 1824, more justly observes: “If we wish to 
behold Washington when he began to wane in his latter years, when he 
had lost his teeth, but with full vivacity and vigor of eye, looking at the 
spectator, we must behold Robertson’s portrait of him.” A small wood- 
cut vignette from this picture was attached to some copies of the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Diary,” published for Mr. J. C. Brevoort by Lossing, and an 
engraving was issued in 1866 by Elias Dexter of New York. 

Through the year 1792 Trumbull visited Philadelphia, and painted a 
full-length portrait of Washington, representing him on the eve of the 
battle of Princeton. This the Colonel considered not only the best of 
those he ever painted, but of any existing of the Commander-in-Chief in 
his heroic and military chatacter. It was purchased subsequently and 
presented to Yale College. Executed for the city of Charleston, S. C., 
it was deemed by their agent as unacceptable, delineating the great 
leader at a younger period of life, and not recalling him to memory as 
he had appeared to them sorecently in his southern tour. Accordingly 
another portrait in civilian dress was finished for the State of South 
Carolina. Peale has gone so far as to say Trumbull’s Washington 
“isa fable.” In the course of the same year Guiseppi Cerrachi, an 
Italian and pupil of Canova, finished a bust of the first President, 
recently in the possession of Gouverneur Kemble, Esq., of Cold Spring, 
N. Y. It has been engraved from by Prudhomme and Hall; the latter, 
a profile view, though it shows no projection of the mouth, has a cer- 
tain 1:gidity about that feature not altogether pleasant. 

We now pass over an interval of more than ten years, during which 
time it appears that Washington was relieved from the long and tedious 
sittings which the pencil of the artist demanded. A life-size portrait of 
him, however, was painted in 1795 by Adolph A. Wertmiiller, a Swede, 
who died some years after at Claymont, Del. This picture is too dark 
in color, and has a foreign air, but the features have strong points of 
resemblance with those found in Trumbull’s portrait, as may be seen on 
comparing engravings from the two. G. W. P. Custis almost ignores 
this production, stating that he literally knew nothing about it, and yet 
he was not absent during that year from the Presidential mansion in 
Philadelphia a single day. “If,” he continues, “the Wertmiiller was 
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painted about 1795, where is the distinguishing feature in the physiog- 
nomy of the Chief of that period—the projection of the under lip?” 
One objection to the minor details of this production is the lace shirt 
frill, whereas the President always wore his linen ruffles plain. This is 
an error also perpetrated by Mlle. Coignets, as seen in her small engrav- 
ing published at Paris about 1829 in Rignoux’s /conographie [nstructive. 

In September, 1795, three sittings, from 7 till 10 in the morning, were 
accorded to the several members of the Peale family, each of whom 
finished a portrait of the President, while at the same time a pencil 
sketch was executed by a relative of the family. The painting achieved 
by Charles Wilson Peale, the father, is now * in the Bryan Collection, New 
York, but what has become of the one resulting from the pencil of his 
eldest son, Raphaelle, I cannot say. It was reserved, however, for the 
youngest, Rembrandt, to work out and complete subsequently a picture 
which, in the minds of many, is acknowledged to be the best likeness of 
Washington ever taken. The painting now adorns the hall of the United 
States Senate. Of the original, Mr. Peale previous to his death * had made 
ten copies, and an excellent engraving has been executed by H. B. Hall. 

To Gilbert Stuart, an American and pupil of West, Washington gave 
sittings upon the same days as he had to Peale, but the artist, not pleased 
with the result of his work, destroyed or rubbed it out, as he himself 
states. At the earnest solicitation of Mrs. Bingham, he was reluctantly 
granted another sitting on the roth of April, 1796. The painting now 
completed was the full-length portrait of Washington, standing erect, 
the right hand extended, the other resting upon the hilt of his sword. 
It was presented to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and at the sale of his 
effects in 1805 was purchased by Samuel Williams, banker, of London, 
and subsequently it was owned by a son of John D. Lewis, an American 
gentleman, who died some few years since in that city. The first copy 
made by Stuart, and executed at the same time as the original, was for 
Mr. William Constable, who had been an aide to General Washington ; 
it passed afterwards into the possession of his nephew, Henry E. Pierre- 
pont, Esq., of Brooklyn Heights, L. I. An excellent engraving has 
been made from this head, as also from the Stuart, which was in 1849 
owned by T. B. Barclay, Esq., of Liverpool.° 

On condition that when finished the portrait should come into the 
possession of Mrs. Washington, a third sitting was subsequently 
accorded to Mr. Stuart during the year 1796, but the artist was so well 
pleased with his painting that he never completed it, and thus retained it 
for hisownuse. Inthe Boston Atheneum it still remains in its unfinished 
state, the well-known “standard head” of Washington as President. 
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Elaborate criticisms upon the works of Stuart frequently greet our eye, 
yet in one point of censure, the mouth, there appears to be a universal- 
ity of opinion. Tuckerman says: “The usual objection to Stuart’s 
Washington is a certain feebleness about the lines of the mouth, which 
does not correspond with the distinct outline of the frontal region, the 
benign yet resolved eye, and the harmonious dignity of the entire head; 
but this defect was an inevitable result of the loss of teeth, and their 
imperfect substitution by a false set.” In a copy of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, during the year 1850, we find the following remark: “In 
Stuart’s portrait the mouth is remarkably firm, tightly closed, and alto- 
gether peculiar. It has often been referred to as singularly character- 
istic of Washington’s iron resolution. Yet the truth is it obtains this 
expression from a badly fitting set of teeth. A close observer can see 
on scrutinizing the portrait that the mouth looks swelled above the lips, 
so that the picture itself, in the eye of a competent critic, corroborates 
the tradition.” Some have even called the mouth “slightly carica- 
tured.”” Tuckerman, again speaking of the Lansdowne portrait, ob- 
serves: “The feature usually’ exaggerated in poor copies, and the least 
agreeable in the original, is the mouth, resulting from the want of sup- 
port of those muscles, consequent on the loss of teeth, a defect which 
Stuart vainly attempted to remedy by inserting cotton between the jaw 
and the lips; and Wilson Peale more permanently, but not less ineffect- 
ually, sought to relieve by a set of artificial teeth.” As he does not 
mention his authority for this last statement, all we can say is that Mr. 
C. W. Peale did at one time practice dentistry, a fact which, being 
known, may evidently have led the writer into error. As regards the 
subject in question, the following letter was received from Mr. Peale’s 
son, dated “ Philadelphia, March 27, 1859:” 

“Dear Sir—In answer to yours of the 22d, Washington sat to me in the 
Autumn of 1795—and at the same time sat to Stuart, having then in his mouth 
the Teeth made by your Grandfather in 1790. Not satisfied with this Portrait, 
Stuart painted another Portrait in the spring of 1796, when the General had in 
his mouth an Ivory Sett made by James Gardette, which caused his mouth to be 
changed. Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, showed me one half of your Grandfather’s 
sett, small and beautifully made,’ telling me that the other half was in your father’s 
possession—and I have been told that the rejected sett, made by Gardette, is in 
the possession of a Gentleman in Savannah. Respectfully yours, 

Rembrandt Peale.” 

Stuart himself, “when asked once,” says his daughter, “ for his can- 
did opinions of the comparative merits of the various busts and pictures 
of Washington, taken at different periods, answered in the most em- 
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phatic manner, ‘Houdon’s bust came first, and my head of him next. 
When I painted him he had just had a set of false teeth inserted, which 
accounts for the constrained expression so noticeable about the mouth 
and lower part of the face. Houdon’s bust (modelled in 1783) does 
not suffer from this defect. I wanted him as he looked at that time.’ ” 

George Washington P. Custis, in his “ Private Memoirs,” has the 
following note, “ Washington, at the time Stuart painted his portrait 
(April 1796) had a set of sea-horse (hippopotamus) ivory teeth. These, 
just made, were too large and clumsy, and gave that peculiar appear- 
ance to the mouth seen in Stuart’s picture. He soon rejected them. 
Stuart's mouth is a caricature in a slight degree.” 

It may here be observed that it was through the winter of 1795-6 
that the single natural tooth remaining in Washington’s head, and which 
had heretofore exerted some resistance to the outward pressure of the 
false jaws, became loosened and was removed.’ Mr. Gardette’s setts 
were temporarily laid aside and a new dental apparatus was constructed ; 
the more accessible services of a gentleman in Philadelphia being em- 
ployed, as we have seen. 

The last portrait of Washington was a crayon profile, by James 
Sharpless, taken at Philadelphia in 1796, probably during the fall of that 
year. A copy of this can be seen in Lossing’s “ Mount Vernon.” “ For 
the exquisite likeness and uncommon truthfulness of expression,” 
this has been much admired by members of the Washington family who 
remembered the original. The President, however, was himself pain- 
fully aware of the great alteration which had taken place in his features, 
as is made very manifest in subsequent letters to Mr. Greenwood. 
When on the 4th March, 1797, he left the Presidential chair, he may in 
very truth be said to have quitted the artist’s seat also, for refusing 
thereafter all solicitations for further sittings, he ceased to be, as he had 
himself expressed it some years before, “so hackneyed to the touches 
of the painter’s pencil.” 


ISAAC J. GREENWOOD 


1 One of the pieces, with the initials ‘‘J. G.” and part of the date engraved upon it, was pre- 
sented in 1842 to the Baltimore Collection of Dental Surgery through Dr. C. A. Harris. 

2 Vol. I, p.177. * No. 9, published in WM. Y. Ledger, Feb. 26, 1859. 

4JIn 1862, ° Which occurred Thursday morning, Oct. 3, 1860, A‘ 83. 

® Vide Knight’s Pictorial History of England, Vol. V. 

7 In Washington’s last letter to Mr, Greenwood, dated from Mount Vernon, January 6, 1799, 
he says: ‘‘I shall always prefer your services to that of any other, in the line of your present 
profession,” 

§ During the following winter an order was received by Mr. G., accompanied by the tooth 
alluded to and the original set. The tooth, inclosed in a gold case, and the lower half of the set 
were to be seen last year in the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
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The Waltons were foremost among the merchant princes of the 
colonial days, a period in which successful trade was the stepping stone 
not only to wealth and social distinction, but to political honor and 
preferment. 

The family is of English origin, and is believed to have come from 
the county of Norfolk. Two of the name appear in New York and in 
Richmond County, Staten Island, in the seventeenth century, in the lat- 
ter part of which William Walton, the first who acquired eminence, 
was born. He was admitted a Freeman of the City of New York in 
1698, and in the same year is said to have married Mary Santford. He 
must be looked upon as the founder of the New York family of this 
name. The origin of his fortune was the preference in trade given to 
him early in the sixteenth century by the Spaniards of St. Augustine 
and the West India Islands. This preference was so exclusive as to 
amount to a monopoly, and engaged several vessels, which he not only 
built, but sailed himself on profitable trading voyages to the Antilles and 
the Spanish Main, where he established factors to superintend and 
extend his commercial relations. His shipyards were the most exten- 
sive in the city, covering several lots on the river front of Water street. 
His residence was in Hanover Square. He died in 1747; his wife sur- 
vived him till 1768, when her death is recorded as in the goth year of 
her age. 

‘Captain Walton, by his wife Mary Santford, left two sons, Jacob and 
William, both of whom were brought up to commerce, and continued 
in partnership to enjoy the exclusive privileges granted by the Spanish 
authorities at St. Augustine, and of Cuba and South America. William 
followed his father’s example, and at times took personal command of 
their vessels. As was quite common in their day, they still further 
united their interests by matrimonial alliances with the same family. 
In 1726 Jacob married Maria, daughter of Gerard Beekman and Mag- 
dalen Abeel, and William, Cornelia, daughter of Dr. William Beekman 
and Catharine Peter de la Noy. Cornelia was the niece of the lady 
married to the elder brother. 

Their partnership was broken by the death of Jacob, the elder, in 
1749, who left his fortune and his family to the care of William, who 
had no children of his own. The business of the family was continued 
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by the surviving brother, who admitted some of his nephews into the 
firm, the name of which was changed to William Walton & Co. The 
ine of trade which they had inherited was one of certain profit, and 
besides its natural advantages gave them peculiar facilities for the pri- 
vateering ventures which were a favorite occupation during the period 
of the French wars. Representing large family interests and uni- 
versally esteemed for his probity and discretion, Mr. William Walton 
was soon looked upon as fitted for political honors, and in 1751 was 
unanimously elected to serve in the place of David Clarkson, deceased, 
in the General Assembly for the City and County of New York, a post 
to which he was again reelected in 1752, and which he continued to fill 
till 1759. Inthe Assembly he attached himself to the Court party, as it 
was called, the party of Lieutenant Governor James DeLancey, and 
secured for it also the interest of his cousin William Walton, who sat for 
Richmond County. In 1756 he was recommended by Governor Hardy 
to the Board of Trade as a suitable person to take a seat in his Majesty’s 
Council, and the next year received his appointment. He was a con- 
stant attendant at the Council Board until his death in 1768. 

About the time of his entrance upon his political career, Mr. Walton 
began the construction of the extensive mansion which is so famous in 
the annals of the city and still remains one of its old landmarks. 
This was about the year 1752, as there is incidental mention of it in 
1753. It is now known as 326 Pearl street, and is occupied as a tene- 
ment-house. Its history is a history of New York movement. It 
was the first of a series of efforts made by property owners of the east 
side of the city to turn the line of fashionable residence in that direc- 
tion. For a time it was successful, and even after 1835 there were hopes 
that in spite of the attractions of bright Broadway, with its shops 
and bustle, it might be made the “ Court end” of the town, but such 
hopes are forever vanished. St. George’s. Square, as the triangle which 
faced the building was originally called, has been taken possession of 
by the Harpers, and even its name has been changed to Franklin 
Square in honor of the great master of the art which these enterprising 
publishers so happily direct for the benefit of mankind. What a com- 
mentary upon the progress of the century. The old aristocratic ‘ man- 
sion,” where fashion and power gathered in their pomp and pride, is 
now dilapidated and decayed, and none to do it honor, while enterprise 
and diligence have reared in its very face a colossal building, whence 
instruction and intelligence radiate by a thousand channels over the 
length and breadth of the land. 
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The glories of the old house have been too often related to need 
recital here. Needless again to tell of the grand illumination which 
lighted up its many windows when the gladsome news came that the 
Stamp Act was repealed, nor of the festivities when the British officers 
returned laurel-crowned from the conquest of Canada. To New York- 
ers these are household tales, and every antiquarian is familiar with them, 
through the pages of Watson and the sketches of Pintard. Enough if 
the reader be informed that the picture of the old house, which accom- 
panies these pages, represents the building as it was in its days of pris- 
tine glory. 

The mansion house passed with the rest of the property of its builder 
and owner to his favorite nephew, namesake and heir, William Walton, 
who had in the summer of 1757 married Mary, the daughter of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor De Lancey. After the death of his uncle, William Walton 
continued the business of the family, associating with him his brother 
Jacob, under the name of William and Jacob Walton & Company. 
Jacob had also connected himself with one of the most wealthy and dis- 
tinguished families of the colony by a marriage with Polly, daughter of 
Henry Cruger, a successful merchant, a representative of New York to 
the General Assembly, and later a member of the King’s Council. 

William, whose portrait prefaces this sketch, does not appear to have 
been disposed to public life. He was, however, a leading spirit among 
the merchants, was one of the founders of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and became its sixth President in the due line of succession. His sym- 
pathies were warmly with his class, and he took active part in the 
measures of resistance to the encroachments of the Crown which 
brought on the struggle for independence. When the day of trial came, 
however, he found himself in a difficult situation. His sympathies seem 
to have been with the popular cause, but his family connections were 
divided. The De Lanceys were royalists, the Beekmans patriots. At 
the outbreak of hostilities he retired to his country residence in New 
Jersey. Neutrality, however, was not in good odor. He was forced 
to return to the city on the British occupation, and his Jersey estates 
were confiscated. It is gratefully remembered of him that he was untir- 
ing in his efforts and unsparing of his fortune in the relief of the dis- 
tressed American prisoners confined in the city. Mr. William Walton 
died in this city in 1796, leaving three sons, who in turn inherited his 
estates: William ; James De Lancey; and Jacob, who entered the British 
navy and rose to the rank of Rear Admiral; Ann, a daughter, was 
married to Daniel Crommelin Verplanck. 
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Of the other sons of Jacob Walton and Maria Beekman, Abraham 
was a successful brewer, carrying on the Rutgers Brewery ; he married 
Grace Williams; Gerard was a successful merchant and an inveterate 
sportsman; he made disposition by will of his favorite guns and fishing 
tackle. Thomas was also a merchant. Of the daughters, Mary was 
married to Lewis Morris, Magdalene to David Johnson, and Catherine 
to James Thompson. 

The alliances, even immediate, of this old New York family are too 
numerous for mention ina sketch of this nature, the object of which 
has been simply to trace the origin of this historic family, whose name 
will ever remain identified with our metropolis. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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DIARY OF JOSHUA PELL, JUNIOR 


AN OFFICER OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
IN AMERICA 1776-1777 


From the original in the possession of 
James L. Onderdonk, Esq. 


Embarke’d for America at Cove, and 
April, 1776, made the River St. Lawrence 
17th May, came to Anchor before Que- 
bec 29th. Quebec is a large, populous 
Town, the original Inhabitants French, 
and still retain the Language, customs 
and manners of the Mother Country. 

Their religion is Romish, and after the 
reduction of Canada by the brave Gen- 
eral Wolfe in the year 1759, by an Article 
of the Capitulation they were to enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion which 
they still do. The buildings are after 
the manner of the Europeans, and the 
walls of the Gentlemen and Merchants 
Houses are stone, roofed with wood, 
and the houses of the Peasant and poor 
Mechanic are all entirely wood, which 
makes a mean appearance being seldom 
built higher than one story. The Town 
has two divisions, the one called the up- 
per, and the other the lower Town, the 
lower Town forms a half circle round 
the foot of the hill upon which the upper 
Town stands, having the River St. 
Charles and the Island of Orleans on the 
N. E. and the River St. Lawrence on the 
S. W.; you ascend the upper Town by a 
very steep ascent towards the Bishop’s 
Palace, which is an old Gothic Building 
situate near the Cathedral ; of the Cathe- 
dral there is nothing remarkable to relate, 
except some few excellent paintings of 
Saints, &c., which decorate the altar. 

Opposite the Governor’s House stands 
the College, having several grants of 
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Lands for its support, and had three hun- 
dred students, but on being besieged by 
the Rebels in the year 1775 they left it, and 
by an order of the Governor it was con- 
verted into a Barrack for the reception 
of soldiers. There is several Convents 
and Monastries as is usual in all Roman 
Countrys, but not worthy of notice. 

The fortifications are in a runious con- 
dition which shows the neglect of the 
late Governors; when the Rebellious 
Americans made their appearance be- 
fore it in November 1775 there was but 6 
pieces of Cannon mounted on the works, 
and those honycomb’d and useless, and 
not one Gunner to work them; had the 
Rebels had a skillful command’r and the 
discipline of the British ‘Troops, they 
might have taken the place with 500 men. 

1st June we disembark’d at Quebec 
and march’d immediately in quest of the 
Rebels; on the 8th in the morning we 
received an order from Lieut. Col. 
Fraser Immediately to proceed to Trois 
Riviere, we arrived about 10 o’clock on 
the other side the River; we were there 
informed that the Rebels had advanced 
that morning about 8 o’clock within a 
quarter of a mile of the Town, and that 
Colonel Frazer had disembark’d the 
Troops (from the ships that had sailed 
up the River) in number about 1200, 
and after a smart fire for about an hour 
he drove them into the midst of aswamp 
in the Woods where many of them were 
smother’'d. The Generals, Captain 
Strangway’s, Captain Ferguson’s and 
Light Infantry Companys of the 24th 
Regiment with two Companys of the 
34th Regiment was order’d to keep the 
pass of the River, and it happen’d we 
had no share of the engagement. 
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The Rebels had about roo kill’d and 
wounded, with about 450 made prisoners; 
we had 1 Searjeant of the 31st Regiment 
and 3 Rank and File of the 2oth kill’d 
and 8 of the 62d wounded; the Rebels 
consisted chiefly of Irish redemptioners 
and Convicts, the most audacious rascals 
existing; their Generals that commanded 
were Thompson and O’Sullivan, Thomp- 
son, Colonel Irwin (another Irish Man) 
with about twelve officers of lesser note 
were amongst the prisoners. Lieut. 
Colonel Fraser commanded the British 
troops in the above action and behaved 
with the greatest Intrepidity and valour. 

The Number of the Rebels 1700 en- 
gag’d, Total No. 2500. 

13th June; On the arrival of our 
Troops at Sorrell, the Rebels quit it, 
they demolish’d the works, and left two 
pieces of Cannon behind them. 

zoth June our Brigade cross’d the 
River to Longuil, a village within view 
of Montreal. 

23rd June I paid a visit to Montreal. 
Montreal is a large populous Town 
about 200 miles to the west of Quebec, 
it chiefly consists of two streets running 
from east to west about one mile long, 
the buildings are mostly like those of 
Quebec, with this difference only, they 
are more regular, which adds greatly to 
the appearance of the Town. Three- 
fourths of the Inhabitants are French, 
the other fourth consists of old soldiers 
(settled there since it was conquer’d by 
the English) Irish and Scotch, Emigrants. 
Everything is very dear, owing to to the 
Rebels plundering the inhabitants when 
they left the Town; (which they did on 
the approach of our Troops). Linen 
cloth which is 1s. 4d. per yard in Ireland 
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is 2s. 6d. in Montreal, and every other 
European Commodity is equally dear in 
proportion. Religion here the same as in 
Quebec, and the other parts of Canada. 
The Fortifications are in bad repair and 
very defenceless. There is a college here 
well endowed, and has about one hun- 
dred and fifty students. 

25th June, we march’d to Chamble, (a 
Fort on the River Sorrell about forty- 
five miles above the Fort of that name) 
which the rebels utterly destroy’d, and 
abandon’d on our approach. 

26th June we march’d to Fort St. John 
which is twelve miles above Chamble, 
leading towards Lake Champlain. Fort 
St. John is situated on the west side of 
the River Sorrell, leading to Lake 
Champlain, and was considered by the 
French, when in their possession, the 
great Barrier between Canada and the 
British Colonies of Massachusetts Bay, 
New York and Pensilvania after the re- 
duction of Tyconderoga and Crown 
Point. 

The Fort consists of two Redoubts— 
at a distance of about two hundred 
yards from each other, and join’d by a 
Pallisade towards the land; the lower Re- 
doubt was called the Lower Fort and the 
other leading to the Lake was called the 
Upper Fort. The walls of the Fort 
was Earth, with Embrassures for about 
twenty Guns, but how many was mounted 
when taken by the Rebels in Nov. ’75, I 
cannot determine, tho’ it made a good 
defence, considering the numbers to de- 
fend it, which was three Companys of the 
7th Regiment, and did not exceed one 
hundred and ten Men, and the force of 
the Rebels against it was five thousand, 
with a good Train of Artillery; the 
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Rebels entirely destroyed this Fort like- 
wise, but Government has ordered it to 
be rebuilt, on a fresh Construction, and 
will certainly be a strong place; two 
hundred and fifty Artificers are employ’d 
in building Arm’d Vessels, Batteaux &c. 
After the Sun has began his retreat from 
the Tropic of Cancer there is terrible 
Thunder and Lightning, with heavy 
Rain here, and continues frequent till 
near the Autumnal Equinox. 

24th July a party consisting a two 
Subaltern officers, twelve Men of the 
Light Infantry with a few Indians, and 
Canadian Militia, proceeded up the River 
toward the Lake; the 25th they fell in 
with a detach’d party of the Rebels on 
the Lake, about fifty Miles from Crown 
point, after firing about six rounds the 
Rebels surrender’d. Their party con- 
sisted of one Captain, one Lieutenant, 
and thirty Men; we had an Indian kill’d 
and one man wounded who is since dead; 
the Rebels had one Man kill’d and one 
wounded, who is since dead. The Cap- 
tain who commanded the above party of 
Rebels was an Irishman, his Name Wil- 
son. On the 16th July a party of the 
Rebels consisting of one Lieutenant, and 
three privates, under the direction of a 
Canadian, came from Crown Point on an 
enterprise; it is supposed that they came 
thro’ our Camp in disguise, for on the 
the 25th July as General Gordon was re- 
turning from our Camp (where he had 
been on a visit) to Laprairie, he was 
fired at and wounded by a Man from a 
Tree, who prov’d to be the Lieutenant 
of the above party; as we are since in- 
formed by one of the party, whom we 
have taken prisoner. General Gordon 
died of his wounds, 3oth July. 
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roth August we left the Camp at St. 
Johns, and proceeded up the River about 
fifteen Miles to the Isle aux Noix. 

This Isle was well fortified by the 
French last war, and had a Boom across 
the River in order to stop our entrance 
into Canada, after the reduction of Ty- 
conderoga and Crown Point. I could 
not but notice the Inscription on a Tomb- 
stone in this Island, which is as follows ; 


“Beneath this humble sod 

Lie 

Captain Adams 

Lieutenant Culberson 
& 
Two privates of the 6th Pensivania 
Reg’t. 
Not Hirelings 
But Patriots 


They fell not in battle, but unarmed, 
They were basely murdered, and inhu- 
manly scalp’d by the barbarous emissa- 
ries of the once just, but now abandon’d 
Kingdom of Britain. 


Epitaph 


Sons of America rest in quiet here 

Britania blush, Burgoyne let fall a tear 

And tremble Europe sons with savage 
ease [sic] 

Death and Revenge awaits you with dis- 
crace.” 


The above Provincials were scalped by 
an advanc’d party of our Indians on the 
2oth June after they left St. Johns, about 
three Miles from this place. 

3rd September sixteen arm’d vessels 
and four hundred Batteaux, fill’d with 
Rebels appear’d off Point au Fer, the 
entrance into Lake Champlain from the 
Northward. 
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15th Sept’r in the Evening Lieut. Scott 
of the Light Infantry of the 24th Reg’t 
went up the River to reconoitre the 
Rebels, with six Indians only: the 16th 
at daybreak, they saw a party of the 
Rebels consisting of 18 Men disembark- 
ed from a Batteau ; they surprized them 
as they were cutting Wood, kill’d 15 on 
the spot, the other three escap’d into the 
Woods; notwithstanding the Rebels fired 
from their arm’d Vessels, they escap’d 
unhurt. 

26th Sept’r we remov’d to the River 
Lacole, seven Miles from the Isle aux 
Noix. 

5th October our Squadron sail’d from 
the River La Cole, same day arrived the 
Infiexible, a 20 Gun ship, the largest 
then ever known on the Lakes. 

6th Oct’r our Corps remov’d to Point 
au Fer, twelve miles above La Cole. 

roth Oct’r our little squadron sail’d 
from Point au Fer toward the upper or 
great Lake; about 12 o’clock on the 11th 
one of our arm’d boats espied their Fleet 
at Anchor in the Bay of Belcour. Our 
arm’d Boats immediately rush’d in 
amongst them and engag’d them without 
waiting for orders; the Carlton went to 
their assistance, and kept a continual fir- 
ing until dark, during which time we de- 
stroy’d a schooner called the Royal 
Savage, and greatly damaged another; 
unluckily for us, the wind chang’d and 
hindered the other part of our Squadron 
from giving the Carlton any assistance; 
had it not thus happen’d, in all probabil- 
ity, the Rebels whole fleet would have 
been been destroy’d. Our loss consist in 
two Arm’d Boats been sunk; about ten 
men kill’d and sixteen wounded. The 
loss of the Rebels is not positively known. 
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I do justice to Capt’n Dacres, he be- 
have’d like a true British Tar; he was 
engaged by five of them together, and 
when order’d to join his squadron he 
would not, till the General’s own Boat 
came on Board with positive Orders to 
dissist. 

The Rebels fleet consisted of sixteen 
sail of schooners, sloops and Row Galleys. 
The Rebels Anchor’d close under the 
Land, and our Indians did them consid- 
erable damage with their small arms from 
the shore. 

13th October—On the appearance of 
our Squadron before Crown point, the 
Rebels destroy’d the works, and quit it 
with precipitation. General Cariton was 
on board the Maria during the whole ac- 
tion, and the whole behav’d with the 
greatest perseverance and magnanimity. 

14th Oct’r Embarked on board our 
Batteaux at Point au Fer. 

17th Oct. arriv’d at Chimney Point 
opposite to Crown Point—Lake Cham- 
plain is 92 miles long from Point au Fer 
in the North to Crown Point in the South, 
and is interspers’d with numerous Islands, 
some of a large and others of a small ex- 
tent. There is no settlement on the 
Lake except one till you come within 
twenty Miles of Crown Point and then 
not numerous. Crown point is a penin- 
sula having three points or Capes, the 
westernmost point points directly down 
the Lake, and was fortified with a large 
redoubt, having four Curtains one on 
each Angle, the walls are Earth, rais’d to 
a great height, which entirely covers the 
buildings within; time has almost de- 
sroy’d the works, and I believe was never 
repair’d since taken from the French. 
A Barrack was building when it fell into 
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the hands of the Rebels, which they de- 
fac’d as much as their hurry would per- 
mit, when they evacuated it. 

The second point is almost three hun- 
dred yards to the east of the former, and 
was fortified with a small redoubt which 
time has render’d useless: the third point 
which is about the same distance from 
the second as the second is from the first, 
was fortified by the Rebels in a circular 
manner having various Curtains and 
Angles with a Battery of five Guns in the 
middle rais’d so high as to command the 
whole plain before it; they had Huts 
built within the works for their officers, 
but they destroy’d both them and works 
when they left it. 

The Commander in Chief having so 
order’d it that we should winter in Can- 
ada, we accordingly left Crown Point the 
2nd Nov’r. 

5th November arriv’d at Point au Fer. 

22nd November our Regiment arriv’d 
at Winters quarters being canton’d along 
the south side of the River St. Lawrence, 
from Boucherville 8 miles along its Banks 
to the Eastward. 





A NEW POLAND IN AMERICA 


Although the Prince Mostowski, Pala- 
tine and General of the Duchy of Mazo- 
vie, Chief and Proprietor of the Noble 
Polish Guard, Cavalry, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the Arms of the Crown of Poland 
and Knight of the Order of the White 
Eagle, &c., is not yet absolutely sure of the 
enterprise which he is resolved to carry 
into execution for the glory and liberty 
of the very illustrious Colonies and al- 
though such assurance still depend upon 
the train of events, nevertheless he pays no 
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regard to these reflections; A Citizen of 
a Free Republic and a Senator of the 
first rank (which is more in Poland than 
Duke and Peer in France, ) he glories that 
the very illustrious Colonies in various 
other Countries should deliver them- 
selves from the despotism which crushes 
them, and he hopes to see them enjoy 
the sweets of a liberty similar to that 
which reigns in his Country (according 
to the system of an ancient Great English 
Republican, the famous Algernon Sid- 
ney). 

The Prince careless of the uncertainty 
to which he exposes himself is resolved 
to take the risk, led only by zeal and 
attachment in his intention of giving 
evident proofs of his sincere devotion to 
the very illustrious Colonies who are 
fighting so gloriously to recover their lib- 
erty. 

The Prince is disposed to aid them in 
this heroic war, supplying them with 
that which they will find most useful 
and advantageous in their present cir- 
cumstances. This is a Balm with which 
the wounded soldiers can radically cure 
themselves at once in the course of 
six or seven days; without the aid of 
surgery and in this short space of time be 
ready to take up arms and return to the 
combat. 

The Prince who is Lieutenant General 
of the armies of the Republic of Poland, 
where he has his regiments, has had the 
good fortune to find a Physician who 
possesses the admirable secret of making 
this Balm so precious for all wounded and 
particularly for soldiers in war time: By 
reason of the interest the Prince takes 
in the welfare of the very illustrious Col- 
onies he has determined to purchase from 
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the aforesaid Physician to the amount of 
50,000 lbs. of this Balm and he offers to 
send it to the honorable Congress. 

But he nevertheless hopes that in ac- 
knowledgement of the useful and impor- 
tant service which he desires to render to 
Congress in its present need, the honor- 
able Congress will grant him in Florida, 
Carolina, or Virginia a Principality and 
a County under the name of Mostow 
with a seaport in one or the other and 
that this concession shall belong to him 
and his successors in full ownership. 

And as the Prince proposes to send to 
and establish there certain of his fellow 
citizens of Poland he desires that the pos- 
sessions which the honorable Congress 
may concede to him, in one of the three 
Countries above named may bear the 
name of New Poland, a name which will 
encourage the emigration thither of the 
Poles. 

As the Prince is by his charge the 
Governor of the Duchy of Mazovia, he 
hopes that the honorable Congress will 
make him Governor also or Stadtholder 
of this New Poland, and that it will give 
him the rights which other Princes such 
as that of Monaco enjoy; and that he 
and his successors or those who may 
hold their place may have their voice in 
the Congress, in the same manner as the 
citizens of the other Colonies. 

Explanation and Reasons of certain Ar- 
ticles and Conditions which the Prince 
Mostowski Palatine of the Duchy of Ma- 
zovia, &c., asks for with a grant in the 
Colonies. 

Article 2. 
other Princes enjoy, &c. As the Prince 
proposes to send a number of Poles to 
this Grant, it is certain that if he has all 
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rights and privileges his fellow citizens 
will be encouraged to settle there, for 
they can trust no one more fully than the 
Prince, their fellow citizen and Senator. 
It is for this reason that the Prince de- 
sires that the country should be known 
by name of New Poland. 

He demands to be the Governor, &¢. 
Because he is already the Governor of 
the Duchy of Mazovia. 

Article 3. Zo have his Embassadors to 
Congress, &c. In order to sustain his 
interests and to make report to Congress. 

Article 4. That he be only subject to the 
General Congress, &c. 

It will cost an enormous deal of trou- 
ble and money to settle this Country, and 
if different jurisdictions must be appeal- 
ed to its citizens will be ruined; which 
will cause them to leave the Country, and 
thereby the Population will greatly suffer. 
On the other the jurisdiction of the 
Country itself, having in view the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants will spare them 
in its own interest. 

In France the Dukes and Peers as well 
as the Lawyers and Attorneys of Parlia- 
ment have the right of Commitimus and 
are only responsible to Parliament. In 
this manner the Prince created by the Con- 
gress wishes to be responsible only to it. 

Article 11. Jn his Arms the letters L. 
C. libertas Coloniarum, 

In honor of the gratitude he and his 
successors will owe to Congress and be- 
cause he will be a Member of the free 
Colonies. 

In the same manner as the Republic, 
when it gives titles of Nobility to any 
person gives him arms also in honor of it. 

The Republic of the Colonies will be 
thus sure to have in the north of Poland 
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the family of the Prince, those who are 
allied to him and others always devoted 
to its interests and to its liberty and in- 
dependence. 

Article 13. Zhe right of Coinage, &c. 

In a country which is becoming settled 
a great deal of Money is necessary and 
if the Prince does not have his own mint 
he may find himself compelled to take 
the money of his neighbors and give 
them an advantage to his own loss. 

The Prince of Monaco has also this 
right. 

Article 16. Zo Standing Armies. 

An Army is of indispensable necessity. 
Moreover it will stimulate population ; 
since the infinite number of young men 
in Europe who have a desire to be Sol- 
diers would be drawn there. 

Title of Grant. Whereas the Prince 
Mostowski Palatine of the Duchy of Mar- 
zovia, &c., has given to our Colonies an 
evident proof of his attachment and de- 
votion to us at a considerable expense of 
his own monies to aid us in the present 
war. 

Therefore to testify our gratitude to 
him, We &c., &c., &c. 

Note. These curious papers are in the pos- 
session of the New York Historical Society; none 
of them bear any date. They are endorsed ‘‘To 
M. Rusch, under the name of Berginas, the Balm 
has been sent by M. Savaror, Merchant.” 

EDITOR. 


SETTLEMENT OF ACADIA 
Translated for the Magazine 
We have already reported that the 
Hollanders continued their voyages in 
the West Indies and the English in Vir- 
ginia. As to the French voyagers in 
New France the Sieur des Monts ob- 
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tained from the King in this year (1608) 
a new confirmation of his privilege for 
the traffic in Beaver skins in New France, 
in order to enable him beiter to establish 
his colonies for the future, and in the 
month of March he sent three ships, carry- 
ing good workmen and their families, to 
establish Republics there. It will not 
be out of place to relate when he began 
his voyage thither. 

In the year 1603, the Sieur des Monts 
having proposed to the King that a settle- 
ment should be begun in New France, 
and that he should not be satisfied with 
a simple reconnoissance of the country, 
obtained from his Majesty permission to 
go thither with the title of Vice-Admiral 
and with prohibition to all, except those 
associated with him in the enterprise, to 
fit out any vessels for the trade in furs or 
other merchandize for the period of the 
ten years his privilege, that is from 
the Cap de Raze up to the fortieth de- 
gree, including the entire coast of Cadie- 
land and Cap Breton, the Bays of St. 
Cler, Chaleur, Isle-percée, Gachepé, Chi- 
chedec, Mesamechi, Lesquemin, Tadou- 
sac and Canada river. 

The seventh of March, in the year 
1604, the Sieur des Monts set sail with 
two ships from Havre de Grace, to be- 
gin the aforesaid settlement there and to 
pass a winter. Arrived after several 
storms at sea, he established his first 
settlement in the river of Canada, in the 
island of St. Croix, where he built a fort, 
which he armed with cannon and sup- 
plied with several wooden houses; others 
constructed huts for themselves, after the 
manner of the Savages. In short they 
cleared the island, and divided some 
land in the neighborhood, where they 
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sowed grain and put everything in the 
best order possible to pass the winter. 
However, the Sieur de Poitrincourt, who 
had accompanied him on this voyage, 
returned to France with two ships, which 
carried several bales of Beaver skins and 
other kinds of fur. 

The winter, which is very severe in 
this country, arriving, these new settlers 
suffered great inconvenience, first for 
want of wood and next for fresh water, 
having only a single boat in which to 
pass the great river in search of these 
things, their boat not being repaired; 
then it was pitiful; the frosts and snows 
were so severe that the cider froze 
in the casks; and wine was only served 
oul certain days in the week ; many who 
drank snow water fell suddenly ill of dis- 
eases unknown in Europe, similar to 


those which those had who accompanied 
Jacques Quartier in former times: First 
their legs swelled, their muscles became 


shrunken and black, then the disease 
crept up the hips, thighs and shoulders to 
the arms and neck; their mouths were 
covered with a rotten flesh which spread 
all over and grew afresh between night 
and morning when they thought to re- 
move it, so that in a short time thirty-six 
died of it. There were about forty men 
who were cured when spring returned. 
The winter over, the Sieur des Monts 
refitted the bark to explore other 
land where settlement might be more 
healthy than at Saint Croix; he coasted 
along several countries until he reached 
Malebarre, but not finding a suitable 
place he returned to his first settlement, 
awaiting the arrival of some vessel in 
which to return to France. While he 
was in this state the Sieur de Pont Grave 
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arrived from Honfleur with a company 
of some forty men to succor him; their 
coming decided them to establish them- 
themselves at a part at which the Sieur 
de Poitrincourt had asked permission of 
the said Sr. des Monts to settle on his 
return; which he had called Port Royal 
and which is in the Bay Francoise. 

This determined upon each one takes 
down his lodging; all were transported 
to the new settlement, which was picked 
out upon an Island opposite to the mouth 
of the river de l’Esquille; all set to 
work, some upon the dwellings and others 
to put the ship in a condition to return 
to France and to carry such peltries as 
they had collected. The Sieur des 
Monts embarked upon his return and left 
Du-Pont as his Lieutenant with Champ- 
dore and Champlain, who labored with 
such diligence upon their new habitation 
that when the winter arrived their dwell- 
ings were completed. 

Winter arriving, the savages of the 
country assembled together from various 
places and came to the Port Royal to 
barter Beaver, Otter and Elk skins and 
fresh meat. The settlement was a little 
better situated than that at Island St. 
Croix, although there were six who died 
of the same disease as those the year 
previous. 

The sea becoming navigable the Sieur 
du Pont fitted up the bark to explore 
new lands, but upon his voyage the wind 
drove it upon the roads where it was lost; 
those on board were saved; this is the 
reason why no discovery was made this 
Summer and that all that the French 
could do was to build another bark and 
a gig to look for some French vessels on 
the cod fisheries by which to return to 
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France in case the Sieur des Monts 
should not send any vessel to their relief. 

The month of June, 1606, passing and 
the Sieur du Pont finding that no one 
arrived from France to replace him, 
loaded his boat and his sloop with all the 
peltry he had, left only two Frenchmen 
in the Port Royal and set sail in search 
of some Newfoundlanders on the fishing 
banks (they rarely came nearer to Port 
Royal than one hundred and fifty leagues) 
in order to return to France; but he 
learned on the way that the Sieur de 
Poitrincourt had been seen in a vessel 
bound to Port Royal; this advice caused 
his return; it is impossible to express 
the joy felt by both at their meeting. 

Du Pont had built the lodgings at Port 
Royal, and Poitrincourt as soon as he 
arrived made the first sowings of grain, 
hemp, flax, turnip, horseradish, cabbages 
and other crops; Du Pont remaining un- 
til the twenty-fifth of August, saw them 
come out of the ground, then set sail to 
carry the news to France, with the inten- 
tion, should he fall in with it on his way, 
of attacking a Normand vessel which did 
not belong to their Company, and was 
trading for skins with the Savages against 
the prohibition. 

As for the Sieur de Poitrincourt he 
busied himself with the bark, during 
the remainder of the Summer and Fall, 
in the exploration of harbors and of 
what the land yielded between the 
fortieth and forty-sixth degree. He first 
visited the Island of St. Croix; thence he 
returned towards Malebarre and the 
country of the Armouchiquois, to look up 
amore convenient place for the settlement 
than Port Royal; in which voyage he 
passed ten months and a half before re- 


turning to the fort, where he passed the 
winter and with him all his People, with 
less diseases than the years preceding, 
because of his management and good 
order; notwithstanding four died. He 
built the first water mill in that country; 
and the spring arriving he gave orders 
for the preparation of two barks. 

The Company of the Sieur des Monts 
not being as profitable to his companions 
as they had hoped, they dissolved it; so 
that he was forced to send for the Sieur 
de Poitrincourt, who was sorry to have to 
return to France and abandon entirely 
the fort of Port Royal to the Savage Mem- 
bertouts without leaving a single French- 
man behind him. Before leaving he 
awaited the ripening of all the grains and 
fruit he had sowed and carried some of 
them to France, where he arrived toward 
the end of September, leaving no French- 
man behind him to winter in this coun- 
try. 

There were many causes for the break- 
ing up of the Company of the Sieur des 
Monts: among others a Captain La 
Jeunesse had joined with some Holland- 
ers and carried away all the Beaver 
skins from the great Canada river, which 
was greatly to the detriment of the Com- 
pany; they made enemies also Lecause 
of the vessels they took; nevertheless 
this year the King having confirmed the 
Sieur des Monts anew in his privileges 
with the same prohibitions, he sent three 
ships more and a Colony under the com- 
mand of Champdore and Champlain; 
Champdore re-peopled Port Royal and 
Champlain made a new settlement at 
Kebec; so the pilots of the vessels which 
carried them over reported on their re- 
turn.—Le Mercure Francois, 1608. 
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NOTES 

INDIAN AND FRENCH HISTORY IN WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA. No. II.—In my 
previous article, I find I was in error in 
stating that the original French route 
from Lake Erie to the Allegheny river 
was by the (then so called) Lebceuf river. 
More thorough examination would have 
prevented the mistake, but I hardly regret 
it, as in now rectifying it, I will have an 
opportunity to point out passages in pop- 
ular histories, on which my statement 
was founded, tending to mislead, and 
which, if scrutinized, seem in a measure 
to be deductions from facts not suffi- 
ciently established. 

With regard to the route of Capt. 
Celeron in 1749, and the lead plates 
buried by him along the Ohio river, we 
find in Pioneer History, by S. P. Hildreth, 


published in 1848, by the Historical 
Society of Cincinnati, at page 19 this 


statement: “The route of Capt. Celeron 
must have been from Presque Isle over 
on to the heads of Leboeuf (French Creek) 
and thence down the Allegheny.” “We 
have proof of this fact in the dates of the 
leaden plates since found in several 
places.” The dates leading to this con- 
clusion I shall notice hereafter. 

In the History of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, by a Gentleman of the Bar, pub- 
lished in 1847, at page 35 is given a copy 
both in French and Enylish of the in- 
scription on the plate deposited by 
Capt. Celeron found at Venango; and 
purporting to have been placed at the 
confluence of the Toradakoin and the 
Ohio rivers on the zgth day of July, 1749. 

In Annals of the West, by James R. 
Albach, published in 1856, we have a 
repetition of the story of this plate at 
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page 1oo as having been found at Ve- 
nango, and having been buried by Capt. 
Celeron at the confluence of the Torada- 
koin and Ohio rivers. 

In addition to the various renderings 
of the name for this locality such as We- 
nengo, Weningo, Venango, we find in 
Western Annals, at page 103, an Indian 
name, for it is said to have been Ganaga- 
rahhare. 

The two routes the French took in 
passing from Canada to the Ohio river 
have some topographical features com- 
mon to both. Thus each had one point 
on Lake Erie, then a portage of about 
fifteen miles to a lake, and then a pass- 
age way for boats over the waters flowing 
out of the smaller lakes respectively to 
the Allegheny river. If history con- 
nected with these routes was purely tra- 
ditional, there would be easy opportunity 
for misapprehension; fortunately as to 
the French operations on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie in 1753, we have the 
testimony of an eye witness in the narra- 
tive of Mr. Stephen Coffen, who was 
captured by the French in 1747, and 
worked for them as a prisoner for several 
years afterwards. (See Western An- 
nals, page ior). According to his 
statement the Fort Le Presque Isle was 
commenced in the Spring of 1753, and 
as soon as it was finished a wagon road 
was cut to the river Aux Boeufs where 
another Fort was then established. 

I may remark in passing, that the other 
Fort built at that time, viz: Le Boeufs 
stood on the north bank of the inlet to 
Le Boeuf lake, just east of the Susque- 
hanna and Waterford turnpike. Some 
rods south-west of it, within sight of the 
road, was the small lake or pond (Lebeeuf) 
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where the French collected their canoes 
and bateaux, which, with a favorable 
stage of the water, were run down the 
outlet into the river Aux Boeufs (French 
Creek) and thence to the Allegheny river 
at Venango (now Franklin). Forty years 
ago, when all traces of the Fort had dis- 
appeared except some earth works, the 
writer of this gathered clippings of cop- 
per and pieces of iron, where apparently 
had stood a blacksmith’s forge within the 
fort. There is a sketch of this fort on 
an old map in the Land office at Harris- 
burg, Pa., of lands surveyed for the 
Pennsylvania Population Company, to- 
wards the close of the last century 
(1792-3) showing its position. 

Returning to Mr. Coffen’s narrative, 
we find that in the Spring of 1753 Mor- 
sieur Morang suspended some incipient 


operations to make a Fort at Chadakoin, 


because the river Chadakoin was too 
shallow to carry any boat with provisions, 
&c., to the Ohio. And that he directed 
Monsieur Mercie, acting as Commissary 
and Engineer, to search for a better loca- 
tion, which he did; and three days after- 
wards reported a more satisfactory one 
at a place fifteen leagues south west of 
Chadakoin. As this latter place was 
Presque Isle (now Erie), we get about 
the location of the place on Lake Erie 
named Chadakoin; so called I suppose 
from being the entrepot for goods to be 
transported over the Chautauque Lake 
route. 

We also learn that after the road from 
Presque Isle to Le Boeuf had been com- 
pleted, Monsieur Peon with two hundred 
men in four days time in the month of 
October (1753) cut a wagon road over 
the carrying place from Lake Erie to 
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Lake Chadakoin. This would indicate 
that Chautauque Lake as well as its out- 
let had the name Chadakoin applied to it 
at that time. 

Four years anterior to this the Marquis 
Gallisoniere, the French Commander in 
Canada, directed Captain Louis Celeron 
to place at the mouths of its tributary 
streams along the Ohio river, lead plates 
on which should be inscribed the claim 
of France to the possession of the Ohio 
river and all lands watered by its several 
branches. 

I have collated these fragments of 
French American History from the sev- 
eral sources named, in order to point out 
what would seem to be errors from the 
misplacement of the Celeron plates. We 
are not left to the common sense infer- 
ence that these plates would not be 
buried promiscuously at the mouths of 
streams without regard to the names in- 
scribed upon them, for the text expressly 
declares that they were buried at the con- 
fluence of the streams respectively named 
on them with the Ohio river. The one 
found at Venango (now Franklin) is said 
to have been carried by the Indians who 
unearthed it, to Governor Clinton of New 
York (see Pioneer History by Hildreth, 
page 19) and is probably still in existence; 
if so, it can be referred to to settle one 
point of probable error. 

It was from the name Toradakoin on 
this plate that I inferred such to be the 
original Indian name for French Creek. 

From Mr. Marshall I learn that in 
reality the name onthe above plate was 
Tchadakoin, a word that could easily get 
trasmuted into Toradakoin from the cor- 
roding of the plates by time. Now 
Tchadakoin is only one of the various 
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ways of spelling Chatakoin, the Indian 
name, as we have shown, of the outlet 
of Chautauque Lake (now Conewango 
Creek), and the plate in question would 
seem clearly intended to be placed where 
that stream debouches into the Allegheny 
river at now Warren. I may note here 
that the inference in Pioneer History 
at p. 19, that Celeron, from the date of 
his letters and those on the plates, must 
have passed over the French Creek route, 
hardly seems tenable. The plate at 
Venango (Franklin) is dated July 29, 
1749. His letter to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania of the 6th of August, giv- 
ing notice of the French claims, is dated 
from Camp sur le Belle Riviere, at an 
ancient village of the Chouans Indians, 
which the author of Pioneer History says 
may have been at Venango; and on the 
16th of August he (Celeron) was at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. I do not see 
anything in all this that shows clearly 
whether Celeron found his way to Frank- 
lin over the Chautauque and Allegheny 
route or over the French Creek route. 
Did Captain Celeron misplace his lead 
plates? There can be little doubt of it, 
if the facts as to the discovery of two of 
them at the stated localities are correct. 
Of the finding of the plate at the 
mouth of the Muskingum we have a 
more detailed account than of the other. 
It was discovered by some boys while 
bathing in the year 1798, and after pass- 
ing through several hands was sent by 
Governor De Witt Clinton to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Massachusetts, in 
whose possession it is still supposed to 
be. Badly mutilated by the finders of 
it, the plate retains clearly the names of 
the streams at the confluence of which 
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it was intended to be placed ; and these 
are the rivitre YENANGUE and the 
OYO (Ohio). (For copy of the remnant 
of this plate and the inscription upon it 
see Pioneer History at page 20.) 

It will be remembered there was no 
standard authority in those days for the 
spelling of Indian names, and the sub- 
stitution of a Y fora V as the initial let- 
ter in Venango, is not a wider departure 
from the modern way of spelling this 
name than OYO would be in spelling 
Ohio. 

In Pioneer History, at page 22, Ye- 
nangue is given as the Indian name of the 
Muskingum, but probably this is an infer- 
ence from the name on the plate, which, as 
suggested, may have been misplaced. It 
seems a doubt existed at the writing 
of that history (1848) about where 
this plate should have been placed, but 
the fact that it was found at the mouth 
of the Muskingum appears to be ac- 
cepted as fully established. 

In Heckewelder’s Indian Nations, Me- 
moirs of Hist. Soc. of Pa., page 387, the 
author says, “in the Delaware language 
there are no such consonants as the Ger- 
man W or the English V.” “Before a 
vowel W was pronounced as in English ; 
before a consonant it was expressed by 
an indescribable whistling sound.” This, 
however, throws no light upon the var- 
ious forms in which this name (Venan- 
go) appears in print, and [still adhere to 
the view taken in my first article, that 
Venango (which we meet with after 
French occupation) is but a French ren- 
dition of Weningo. 

Having pointed out the interest awak- 
ened as to the actual route of Captain 
Celeron in 1749, and as to the deposit of 
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the lead plates by him, I conclude by 
saying I learn with pleasure that Mr. 
Marshall, the President of the Buffalo 
Hist. Soc., has had the good fortune to 
find in Paris the original manuscript 
journal of Captain Celeron, with a jour- 
nal and map of the route by one of his 
travelling companions, and has been per- 
mitted to make extracts from them. 
Mr. Marshall is one of the few, if not 
the only person in the country, possessed 
of knowledge from authentic sources 
to set all doubt upon this portion of 
French-American history at rest. I sin- 
cerely trust he will furnish one of his 
interesting articles for the Magazine of 
American History, and give its readers 
the benefit of the light he possesses on 
the subject referred to. : 

NoTE.—The word rendered in my first article 
unnumdah should be unnungua. 

A. HUIDEKOPER. 
Meadville, Pa. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’s REWARD.—/ar- 
liament-street, 30th Fan. 1781. Sir: I 
have received the honour of your differ- 
ent letters, inclosing bills of exchange 
upon Harley and Drummond (bankers 
to the court) to the amount of 5oo0/. 
sterling, of the receipt of which I regu- 
larly gave you notice. On the day they 
were paid, I placed the sum in the funds 
in compliance with your intimation; and 
as the time was extremely favourable, I 
flatter myself with the pleasure of meet- 
ing your approbation, and that you will 
be pleased with the manner in which I 
have disposed of it. 

As it is proposed that some orders may 
arrive from you directing the disposal of 
your money in some different way from 
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that in which I have employed it, I 
thought it best not to shut it up entirely, 
as a long time might elapse before I re- 
ceived from you the necessary powers 
for transferring the capital, in case I had 
purchased the stock in your name; mean- 
while the dividends could not have been 
received for your use. The method I 
have adopted is commonly practised in 
similar cases, and I can immediately alter 
it in whatever manner you think proper, 
as soon as you will do me the honour to 
give me notice of your sentiments by a 
letter. The account is as follows. 

Bought by Messrs. Samuel and William 
Scholey, Stock Brokers, for Major Gen- 
eral Arnold, 7,o00/. sterling in the new 
annuities; at 72} per cent., in the man- 
ner following : 


Bo Biche 


Under the name of Major General 
Benedict Arnold 100/. sterling 
stock at 74 per cent. in the new 
consolidated annuities, at 4 per 
cent, and 6,goo/, sterling in the 
same fund, under the name of 
James Meyrick, Esq 

Commission to the Brokers 

Letter of attorney for receiving the 
dividends 


4,987 I0 0 
8150 


16 


£4,996 6 6 
There then remains of the 5,000/. three 
pounds thirteen shilling and six pence. 
Thus by this method, if I receive any 
instructions from you for employing 
your money in a different manner, I can 
sell out the 6,g00/. and dispose of your 
money agreeable to your directions be- 
fore this letter reaches you; and if it is 
your wish that it should remain in the 
funds, it can be placed under your name, 
by my transferring the 6,goo/. and join- 
ing it to your 100/, The reason of my 
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purchasing the latter sum in your name, 
was that you might have an account open. 

The letter of attorney, here enclosed, 
enables me also to receive the dividends 
for the whole 7ooo/. after I have trans- 
ferred, if itis your wish that I should 
do it. I hope that I have now explained 
everything sufficiently, and I can assure 
you I have acted with greater care in this 
transaction than if it had been for my- 
self. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient and most humble servant, 
To Gen. Arnold. James Meyrick. 
Political Magazine JI. 647. W. K. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.—At Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands, 12 May last 
(1839), by the Rev. J. Diell, Missionary, 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Church to Maoki, 
Princess of Molokai. This marriage in 
high life must be interesting to some of 
the ladies of St. Andrews, who must feel 
proud of the preference given by their 
former beau, late of the Chamcork paper 
mill, to the copper colored charms of his 
royal squaw over the blue noses and 
white skins of New Brunswick. There 
is no disputing about taste.—S?¢. Andrews 
Standard. S. 

A FisH story.—The following para- 
graph appeared in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel for July, 1804. It is very fishy; I 
doubt if even a New England haddock 
would take Continental money. “Capt. 
Snow Stetson informs us, that while on a 
fishing party, off Cohasset rocks, he 
caught a Haddock; and upon opening it 
for the purpose of cookery, he found in 
the stomach, Three Hundred and Forty- 
four dollars—in old Continental money, 


new emission. The paper was formed 
into a roll; and was but little injured.” 
PETERSFIELD, 


Bones OF COLUMBUS.— Washington, 
Nov. 1. The United States consul at 
San Domingo has transmitted to the 
Department of State an account of 
the recent discovery of the bones of 
Columbus in the Cathedral in that city. 
Dying in Spain in 1506, the remains of 
Columbus were first deposited in the 
Convent of St. Francis. In 1513 they 
were transferred to the Caithusian Con- 
vent of Los Cuevas, from whence they 
were shipped to San Domingo in 1536, 
and deposited in the Cathedral in that 
city. In 1796 these remains, as it was 
then and up to the present discovery be- 
lieved, were conveyed in great pomp to 
the Cathedral of Havana, where they 
were supposed to have reposed ever since. 
The consul at San Domingo says that 
while some workmen were digging up the 
floor around the pulpit in the Cathedral, 
to make some repairs, they exposed to 
view a walled orifice containing a leaden 
case two feet long, by eight inches deep 
and eight inches wide, the inscription on 
which bore uncontestable evidence that 
the contents were the bones of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Immediately upon this 
discovery being made the remains were 
restored to their original resting-place 
and the receptacle walled up. On the 
roth of September, in the presence of the 
Governor and other government officials 
and the various consuls, amid the sound 
of martial music and the booming of 
cannon, the remains were again exhumed, 
the box, bones, and inscription examined 
and the facts recorded and attested to by 
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all the officials and consuls present. The 
lead box containing the remains was 
then enclosed in another box, carefully 
sealed with the seals of the consuls, to be 
opened only in their presence, and placed 
in the custody of Padre Ballinie, in the 
Church of Regina Anglorum, to be held 
by him subject to investigation by any 
foreign commissions desirous of satisfy- 
ing themselves of the facts and until a 
suitable amount can be raised to erect a 
fitting monument over the remains. It 
being suggested that other countries 
might like to contribute to the erection 
of this monument, the various consuls 
were requested to bring the subject to the 
attention of their respective governments 
in order to give them a chance to do so. 
The ancient records of the Cathedral in 
San Domingo having been long ago de- 
stroyed by vandals, no facts concerning 
the supposed removal of these remains to 
Havana can be ascertained in San Do- 
mingo; but it is conjectured that the 
monks palmed off on the Spaniards the 
remains of somebody else, retaining to 
themselves and their Cathedral the vene- 
rated bones of the great navigator.— Zhe 
Press, Phil., Nov. 2, 1877. 


THE WRECK OF THE SAGUNTO.—The 
records of the Isles of Shoals contain 
the following entry: ‘Ship Sagunto 
Stranded on Smotinose Ile, Jan’y 14, 
1813; Jan’y 15 one man foun; 16th, 6 
mend found, 21—7 the Number of men 
yet found belonging to said ship twelve.” 
It will be seen that the author of this 
paragraph was poor at addition, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that he knew the 
name of the ship which was lost, being a 
resident of an island adjoining Smutty 
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Nose. The author of “ Nooks and Cor- 
ners of the New England Coast,” p. 184, 
states that this was zof the Sagunto, and 
that the ship actually lost was “un- 
known,” while at that time the “ Sagun- 
to was lying, after a terrible buffeting, 
within a safe harbor.” 

The proof offered in support of these 
statements is found in the Boston Colum- 
bian Sentinel, of Jan. 16, 1813, that the 
“Sagunto, [of] Carrera, seventy-three 
days from Cadiz for New York, arrived at 
Newport [R. I.] Monday, January rith.” 

The Centinel of Jan. 20th has a notice 
of the wreck of an unknown ship on 
Smutty Nose, and says that it was prob- 
ably the one spoken by the “ Gold-Coin- 
er on the Banks.” We may add in pass- 
ing that the same paper reports in its 
of Jan. 13th, that the Gold- 
Coiner “spoke nothing.” The Boston 
Gazette, however, Jan, 18th, reports a 
ship lost on Smutty Nose. On the a2ist 


issue 


more particulars are given, and a letter 
found proved that the ship was from 
Cadiz ; Jan. 28th, still fuller particulars 
are given, and the name of the ship is 
the “ Segunto, commanded by Captain 
Dou or Don, from Cadiz bound to New 
York.” ‘This might be considered suffi- 
cient, but the records of New York show 
that no ship Segunto arrived at that port, 
while the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser of Jan. 20th, mentioned the wreck 
at the Shoals, and on the 28th copies the 
Gazette's account, declaring that the ship 
was the “Segunto.” The master, if cor- 
ectly reported as “for New York,” either 


changed his destination on account of 
the blockade, or was driven by the gale 


shows how 
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to the Shoals. This case 
writers may be mistaken, 


































































QUERIES 


THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN.—Who 
discovered the Straits of Magellan? Piga- 
fetti, the Scribe of Magellan, says that 
navigator knew from a chart in the 
Treasury of the King of Portugal, that 
the entrance to the western sea would be 
through a narrow concealed passage. 
Schoner’s globe (1520) of South America, 
which, like the map of Hieronimo Ver- 
razana (1529), gives the entire west coast 
of South America conjecturally (?) shows 
such a passage. Now, therefore, where 
did Schoner get his idea. Was it from 
Behaim; or is the reported date of 
Schoner’s globe a false one? D. 





WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 1778. 
—Where was Fredericksburg, Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, in the Autumn of 
1778? I would like to have the exact 
locality, as I have had a dispute about 
the position of the place, and I cannot 
find it in any of my Gazetteers. I. C. 





YALE COLLEGE.—Is not Yale the Col- 
lege referred to in the following inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone now in the old 
burying ground at Sagg, near Bridge- 
hampton, Long Island? 

‘* Here lies ye 
Body of Mr. 
Henry White, 
Student of 
the College, 
who died May 
4th, 1748, in his 
23d Year.” 
fe He 





INVERTED INTERROGATION POINT.— 
I have a copy of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, printed by Isaiah Thomas at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1793, in which many 
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of the interrogative sentences are pre- 
ceded by an inverted interrogation point; 
thus, “—You have been in France? ’”— 
“¢And what then?” As I have never 
before observed this use of the interro- 
gation point I would be pleased to have 
it explained. I. C. 





REWARD FOR INDIAN SCALPS,—‘ The 
scalping mode of warfare having been 
recently represented as peculiar to the 
red savages of the wilderness, the fol- 
lowing Pittsburgh publication will de- 
monstrate that their enlightened, Chris- 
tian white neighboring brethern have 
long since adopted their reprobated ex- 
ample: 

INDIAN SCALPS! 
Pittsburgh, May 17, 1791. 

“ We the subscribers, encouraged by a 
large subscription, do promise to pay 
One Hundred Dollars for every hostile 
Indian’s Scalp, with both ears to it, taken 
between this date and the 15th day of 
June next, by any inhabitant of Allegany 


County. ; 
— George Wallis, 


Robert Elliot, 
William Amberson, 
Adamson Tannehill, 
Willliam Wilkins, Jr., 
John Irwin. 

“The preceeding six worthies, it is said, 
are the principals of an association of 
the most civilized, humane and pious in- 
habitants of Pittsburgh.” 

The above statement appeared in the 
Providence Gazette and was copied into 
the Boston Gazette of June 28, 1813. 
It is not a very satisfactory result of 
Penn’s policy. 

Are there any later instances of re- 
wards being offered for scalps? W. K. 
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ERKURIES BEATTY.—(I. 372, 452.) 
Although Gen. Stryker made extraord- 
inary exertions to get the names of the 
officers and men from New Jersey in the 
Revolutionary war, contained in the offi- 
cial Register of New Jersey, he never 
claimed he got all. The fact asserted in 
the Beatty Family Record that Erkuries 
Beatty served in the New Jersey troops 
before he was promoted Ensign in the 
Pennsylvania Line is proved by the orig- 
inal letter on file in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth at Harris- 
burg, from Samuel Erwin to John Bayard, 
a member of the Council of Safety, dated 
Feb. 17, 1777, on which is endorsed 
“Petition and Recommendation of Er- 
kuries Beatty appointed.” The letter 
is as follows : 

Sir: There is one of Mr. Beatty’s 
sons who was put Apprentice to a Gentel- 
man in Elizebeth Town; who is now with 
me, his Master having quit business on 
account of the Enemy being in that 
Neighbourhood. The young man hath 
been Six Months in the Service of his 
country with the Jersey troops, and is 
still inclined to try his fortune in the 
Army, and more so as Captain Bradford 
hath given him encouragement to expect 
an office in some of the New Batalions 
now raising in this State. I can Recom- 
mend him to you for his Honesty and 
Soberiety and I think he will be Faith- 
ful in the Discharge of any trust com- 
mited to him according to the best of his 
Knowledge. As I Expect he will De- 
liver this into your Hand you will there- 
fore have an opportunity of seeing and 
talking with him, and if you should thinke 
him a fit person for an offiser 1 hope you 
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will assist him with your Interest in the 
Counsil of Safety, but if you thinke 
otherwise advise him not to put in his 
petition. If I did not Know that you 
had a great regard for Mr. Beatty I 
would blame my self for intruding upon 
you so much as I have don in respect of 
his Family, and I have no other Excuse 
to make to you or my self for so doing 
and freely submit the above request to 
your Judgment and am Sr your 
Friend & Humb. Svt. 
Samuel Erwin. 

February 17, 1777. 

P.S. The young man being on his 
way to see his Sisters you will have an 
opportunity to send their money. 

To Coll. John Byard att Philadelphia 


Harrisburg, Pa. Joun B. Linn. 


AUTHOR OF PLAIN TRUTH.—(I. 633 


693). I suppose W. K. attributes Plain 
Truth to Rev. Charles Inglis on the au- 
thority of the “ State of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Church,” in which Inglis says “In 
February last I wrote an answer to a 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense 

one of the most virulent, artful and per- 
nicious pamphlets I ever met with.’ 
This answer, Inglis says, was published 
in Philadelphia and reached a second 
edition. I have a pamphlet that is evi- 
dently the one meant. It is entitled 
“The True Interest of America impar- 
tially stated, in certain strictures on a 
pamphlet entitled Common Sense. By 
an American. 2nd Edition, Philadelphia 
1776. The preface is dated February 
16th and begins “The following pages 
contains an answer to one of the most 
artful, insidious, and pernicious pamph- 
lets I have ever met with.” 
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In a pamphlet entitled “Additions to 
Plain Truth,’’ written by the author of 
“Plain Truth,” is the following uncleri- 
cal sentence: “We hope the candid 
reader will be gratified with the following 
extracts on that subject by that universal 
genius Voltaire and by the almost in- 
spired Montesquieu.” 

Furthermore, Candidus knows too 
much and feels too strongly about Penn- 
sylvania affairs for a New Yorker. He 
is also “ possessed of property” and “sil. 
vered with age, a friend of John Dickin- 
son and acquainted with almost all the 
members of Congress.” 

In the Congress of 1774 Galloway 
spoke: “I am as much a friend of lib- 
erty as exists, and no man shall go further 
in point of fortune or in point of blood 
than the man who now addresses you.” 
In the same unclerical vein Candidus 
writes: “Passionately devoted to true 
liberty, I glow with the purest flame of 
patriotism if I know myself my 
humble sword shall not be wanting to my 
country.” F, BuRDGE. 





FOREIGN GRAPES IN AMERICA.—(I. 
633, 694.) The Bermuda Company of 
London, Feb. 15, 1615-6, advised Capt. 
Daniel Tucker, Governor of the Somer 
Islands, that “Wee have sent you vynes 
and vyne cuttinges, to be put into the 
grounds, lett them be fenced from cattle 
and conies and kept cleane from weeds 
and multiplye them by puttinge all yor 
vyne cuttinges everye yeare into the 
ground, that you may have many acres 
in several places planted with them, 8 or 
10 foote asunder, you may lead them 
alonge or upright upon poles or lett 
them runne from tree to tree at your 
pleasure.” W. K. 
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WILLIAM S. CARDELL (I. 633) was a 
teacher in the city of New York in 
1825-6, and perhaps longer; about that 
time he passed out of my notice. I 
think he was not principal but assistant 
in aschool. Besides “ Jack Halyard the 
Sailor Boy,” he was the author of an 
“Essay on Language,” New York, 1825, 
and “Elements of English Language,” 
New York, 1826. Much reading of 
Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley” started 
him as a language reformer after the 
manner of many others before and since. 
A few copies of his books are all that is 
left of his reform. E. C. B. 





PRONUNCIATION OF THE WORD IRO- 
Quois.—(I. 692.) Schoolcraft (Vol. VI. 
p. 188) says of the Aquinoshioni or 
Iroquois, “ the French, agreeably to their 
system, gave them the name of /roguots, 
a term founded on two Indian radicals, 
with the Gallic terminal, o#s, supplied.” 
In the French language this terminal has 
but one pronunciation, which is as if it 
was spelled “wa.” Spiers & Surenne’s 
Dictionary gives the pronunciation of 
Iroquois as I-ro-koa. Poetic license 
surely is not stretched very far in mak- 
ing the name rhyme with “law” and 
“shore;” and “me judici,” neither the 
Herald nor the Press are correct in con- 
demning this use of the name in poetry. 


DECEMBER PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

The regular monthly meeting was held 


in the Hall of the Society on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, December 4, 1877, the 
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President, Frederic de Peyster, LL.D., in 
the chair. The nominating committee sub- 
mitted a list of officers recommended to the 
Society for election for the coming year. 
Among the gifts of books to the Library 
was one of great value from Mr. Paul S. 
Forbes (the French Voyages of Du Petit 
Thouairs around the World, Dumont 
d’Urville to the South Pole, and Baron 
de Bougainville Around the Globe, in 
twenty-five elegant volumes, printed un- 
der the direction of the French Govern- 
ment. This set was presented to Mr. 
Forbes while Consul of the United States 
at Canton, in recognition of the disinter- 
ested services rendered by him to French 
sailors in the China seas during the years 
1847-1848-1849-1850. On motion of 
theLibrarian, Mr. Forbes receivéd the 
thanks of the Society by resolution. 


The paper of the evening was then 


read by Rev. B. F. de Costa. The sub- 
ject was “ The Globe of Euphrosynus 
Ulpius 1542, and its Relation to the Map 
of Verrazano 1529.” The announcement 
of this paper attracted to the Hall a large 
audience, including many gentlemen in- 
terested in the investigation of the early 
discoveries and the history of the coast 
line of America. ‘The Globe was shown 
upon the platform. Its history is interest- 
ing. It was made at Florence but found 
a few years since in Madrid by the late 
Buckingham Smith, and secured for the 
Library by the liberality of the late John 
David Wolfe. 

There were two brothers who bore 
the name of Verrazano, Giovanni and 
Heironimo. Giovanni was the leader 
in the Voyage made to America in the 
name of Francis I., during 1524, and Hie- 
ronimo the author of the Map illustrating 


the voyage, which forms the foundation of 
of the history of this country. These 
two brothers, through the Voyage and 
Map, became living factors in American 
History. The Map of Hieronimo was 
a geographical curiosity. In addition to 
an isthmus at Darien, it showed one in 
the latitude of New York, behind which 
isthmus was spread out the great Pacific. 
The navigator, like the people of his 
age, believed in the existence of a, great 
sea supposed to cover a large portion of 
the present area of the United States. 

The influence of the Verrazano map 
was shown to have been very extensive. 
Geographers have not appreciated this, 
for the reason that they had no sufficient 
knowledge of the map, which has been 
grossly misrepresented. Another curious 
feature of the Verrazano Map, was its 
nomenclature. <A copy of this map was 
presented to Henry VIII, and though it 
is now lost, we know that on that map 
the American coast was covered with 
Italian names. The names at the out- 
set appear curious, but, upon close 
examination, many proved to be the 
names of well known places in France, 
lying chiefly on the road between Dieppe 
and La Rochelle, a route that may have 
been travelled often by Hieronimo. Mr. 
de Costa declared that the Globe of Ul- 
pius was a valuable relic of antiquity, and 
an authentic memorial of the Voyage of 
Verrazano, in 1524. 

On the conclusion of the paper, Mr. 
de Costa received the thanks of the 
Society. Weare happy to announce to 
our readers that he has kindly consented 
to place his investigations at the service 
of the readers of the Magazine at an 
early day. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE DUTCH AND SWEDISH SETTLE- 
; 43 N THE DELAWARE River. Translated 
and compiled from original manuscripts in the 
office of the Secretary of State, at Albany, 
and in the Royal Archives at Stockholm, by 
B. FERNow, Keeper of the Historical Records, 
Vol. XII, 4to, pp. 669. The Argus Company. 
Printers, Albany, 1877. 
After an interval of some years the State 
authorities have again resumed the publication 
of a series of documents relating to the Colonial 
history of the State of New York, of which 
this isthe 12th volume, and as no index is ap- 
pended we presume it to be their intention to 
continue this excellent and desirable work, and 
thus place at the disposal of historians and stu- 
dents the valuable material which has hitherto 
been inaccessable except to few. By the table 
of contents we observe that the subject treated 
in the present volume is divided into six periods. 
I. Times of the first settlements in the Delaware 
until the arrival of the Swedes. II. From the 
arrival of the Swedes to the taking of Fort 
Casimir (Newcastle) by the new Swedish Gov- 
ernor, Johan Rysingh (1638 to May 30 1654). 
III. Fort Casimir (Newcastle) in the hands of 
the Swedes and its recapture by the Dutch. 
Complete overthrow of the Swedish Government 
in the Delaware (May, 1634 to September, 1655). 
IV. The Dutch West India Company, the posses- 
sors of the Delaware Territory for some time, are 
then compelled, for financial reasons, to surrender 
part of their land to the City of Amsterdam, who 
established a new colony (September 1655 to May 
1657). V. The Delaware Territory under dual 
government, being divided into the Company’s 
and the City’s colonies until the occupation by 
the English (1657 to 1664). VI. The Delaware 
Territory a province of New York until the ar- 
rival of Penn’s Deputy and his establishment 
of the Colony of Pennsylvania (1664 to 1682). 
It is needless to dwell upon the value of such 
material as this. We will only add that this 
volume is edited in an unexceptionable manner, 
and that the accomplished Keeper of the Records, 
Mr. Fernow, is deserving of unqualified praise. 


— 





REMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by PETER HARVEY. 8vo, 
pp. 480. LirrLe, Brown & Company, Boston, 
1877. 

There is no form of literature more generally 
attractive than biography. Every life has in it 
something individual and fascinates the attention 
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from similarity to or difference from our own. It 
1s not too much to say that the life and habits of 
no man since Washington have been the subject 
of more general interest than those of Web- 
ster, Jackson had more peculiarities, Clay more 
friends, but Webster more admirers than either. 
Speaking of him not long since Mr. Charles 
O’Conor said in his own striking and original 
manner, ‘‘that he was the tallest American of 
them all.” This is certain, but it is equally 
certain that he was the most human of them all 
—even his errors, his excesses, his faults were 
those of a large nature, thoroughly in sympathy 
with his fellows. 

Mr. Harvey was honored with the friendship 
of this man among men, whom no man nor woman 
once having seen or heard could ever forget, and 
has set down with loving hand the thousand inci- 
dents of his personal life and the striking say- 
ings with which he amused or instructed his 
companions. Many are new, many we have 
heard from his intimates are not recorded, and 
some are not recorded as we have been wont to 
hear them; but it is impossible that volumes of 
recollections can ever be accurate or complete. 
Certain it is, however, that no one could have 
compiled such a record of Mr. Webster's private 
life as this but Mr. Harvey, and that no one who 
takes up the book will lay it down until he has 
read it to the close. It has an excellent index. 





THE HISTORY OF GUILFORD, CON- 
NECTICUT, FROM ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT IN 
1639, from the manuscripts of Hon. RALPH 
D. SMITH. 8vo, pp. 219. J. MUNSELL, Al- 
bany, 1877. 

An exhaustive and interesting account of this 
little town, best known of latter days as the 
birth-place and residence of Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
Guilford oysters are also well known to the epe- 
curian devotees of this delicious bivalve. This 
pleasant sketch of the early history of the town in- 
cludes some anecdotes of the Indian period in 
which Uncas, the famous Sachem of the Mo- 
hegans figured, some curious deeds of the same 
chief, signed with the Turtle, the mark of the 
tribe, and other matter of local interest, and what 
we never omit to give credit for, a good name 
index. 


PEMAQUID, A STORY OF OLD TIMES 
IN NEW ENGLAND, by Mrs. E. PRENTISS, 16mo, 
pp. 370. Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New 
York. 1877. 


This little volume appears to have been writ- 
ten with a religious purpose, and is modelled upon 
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the English journals of the seventeenth century. 
Our readers must not expect from the title to find 
a description of New England life or manners. 
The family incidents which are related in a not 
unattractive style might as well have taken place 
any where else as at Pemaquid. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE HISTORY AND 
GENEALOGY OF THE DAVENPORT FAMILY IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA FROM A, I). 1086 To 
1850. Republished in 1851 and continued to 
1876, by AmMziI BENEDICT DAVENPORT (of the 
twenty-fourth generation). 8vo, pp. 432. 
Printed for the family, Stamford, Conn. 1876. 
An exhaustive account of this well known 

family, the American branch of which is de- 
scended from the Reverend John Davenport, 
whom the editor styles the Founder and Patri- 
arch of New Haven, Its completeness seems to 
leave nothing to be desired, and it is well printed 
and illustrated in a pleasing manner. Its ar- 
rangement also is excellent, and we cheerfully 
commend it as a model to genealogists. 

THE NEW ENGLAND MINISTRY SIXTY 
YEARS Aco, THE MEMOIRS OF JOHN Woop- 
BRIDGE, D. D., etc. By Rev. SERENO D, 
CLARK. 8vo, pp. 473. LEE & SHEPARD, 
Boston, 1877. 

The author announces that his volume neces- 
sarily contains a brief history of New England 
theology, and therefore is written in a philo- 
sophical or theological form, the narrative being 
varied by disquisitions. The life of Woodbridge 
is chosen as a specimen of that of a generation 
of Biblical theologians. We have not much 
sympathy with this branch of literature, but we 
heartily enjoy the personal descriptions of this 
excellent divine, and especially the phsycological 
analysis of his mind. Those interested in the 
operation of religious thought will find much in- 
struction in this carefully written volume. 


THE SILVER COUNTRY, OR THE GREAT 
SourHwest. <A Review of the Mineral and 
other Wealth, the Attractions and Material De- 
velopment of the former Kingdom of New 
Spain, comprising Mexico and the Mexican 
Cessions to the United States in 1848 and 1853. 
By ALEXANDER D, ANDERSON. 16mo, pp. 
221. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, New York, 1877. 


This volume is intended to awaken attention to 
the condition of the land of silver, which is pro- 
ducing annually two-thirds of the silver of the 
whole world, but the author expressly states that 
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the reader will find in it no discussion of the fi- 

nancial merits of silver as a monetary standard. 

He shows the value of the territory, its luxuries 

and attractions, and invites the advance of rail- 

ways to develop its treasures and bring to the 
knowledge of the world its natural beauties. 

The statistician will turn with the greater in- 
terest to the carefully prepared tables of the silver 
product, from the days of the Toltecs and Aztecs 
to the present. The silver product of the world, 
from 1492 to 1876, is stated at $7,282,071,674, 
of which from New Spain, $3,502,307,325. We 
find an admirable list of the authorities on the 
history and condition of the different territorial 
organizations of the silver country. The book 
is without pretention and full of admirably ar- 
ranged information, 

FAMOUS HORSES OF AMERICA, CON- 
TAINING FIFTY-NINE PORTRAITS OF THE CE- 
lebrities of the American Turf, past and pres- 
ent, with short biographies. 4to, pp. 63. 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia, 1877. 

Of the success of this volume there can be no 
doubt. It appeals to one of the prevailing pas- 
sions of mankind. Beginning with a fine steel 
engraving of American Eclipse, which won the 
famous match in 1823, it includes all the favorites 
of the turf and some specimens of breeding stock, 
and concludes with a portrait of Lady le Vert. 
We regret that no notice is taken of the famous 
horses of the Colonial period, when the De Lan- 
ceys, the Morrises and Rutgers of the North met 
the Butlers and Lynchs and Dulanys of the South, 
on Northern and Southern courses by turns. We 
should like to see an account of the deeds of 
Salem, True Briton, and Lath; of Strumpet, 
Jimcrack, Nonpareil and others. Perhaps the 
enterprising publishers of the present volume may 
take the hint, and give us some account of the 
origin of our racing and trotting stock. 


MARYLAND'S INFLUENCE IN FOUND- 
ING A NATIONAL COMMONWEALTH, OR THE 
HISTORY OF THE ACCESSION OF PuBLIC LANDS 
BY THE OLD CONFEDERATION, 
before the Maryland Historical Society, April 
9, 1877, by HERBERT B, ADAMS, Ph. D. Fund 
Publication No, 11. 8vo. pp. 123. Baltimore, 
1877. 

In this paper we find presented ina style charm- 
ing in its lucid simplicity an account of the claims 
of Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York to the land of the Northwest territory ; of 
the influence of Maryland in securing a general 
cession of western territory for the public good, 
which the author considers rightly as the origin 
of our territorial government and the basis of 
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National Sovereignty. We find of course a re- 
view of the various charters under which the 
old colonies held their claims. The purpose of 
the paper is to prove that in Maryland arose the 
original idea that the western country should be 
‘*parcelled out by Congress into convenient 
and independent governments,” and her influ- 
ence in securing its triumph is clearly estab- 
lished. With regard to the proprietary right in 
the lands, there was not so much dispute as con- 
cerning the right of jurisdiction over them which 
the States proposed to reserve. Fortunately the 
experiment of a confederation had so worn out 
the patience of the people that an overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion brought the most ob- 
stinate to reason, and secured the firm establish- 
ment of a indissoluble union and a National 
Government. 

Mr. Adams’ paper is an admirable contribution 
to the history of this interesting period. We re- 
joice to see such strong assertions of the true 
foundation of national sovereignty as we find in 
these pages. Not in the social contract, but in 
necessity and the public good, Mr. Adams finds 
this true foundation ; not in compact or written 
constitution, but in the united interests of a peo- 
ple must we look for the origin of the States, and 
more than all in that community of material in- 
terests which arises from the Zermanent relation 
of a people to some fixed territory. 





SECOND REPORT OF THE RECORD 
CoMMISSIONERS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, 
1871. 8vo, pp. 229. 

In this volume, which will be found invaluable 
to historians and genealogists, a beginning is made 
towards the printing of the ten volumes of Rec- 
ords of the Acts of the town of Boston from 1634 
to 1822. The present volume comprises the rec- 
ords in the first volume, 1634-1661, and the 
transcript of a volume entitled ‘‘ The Book of 
Possessions,” A thorough index of names com- 
pletes this carefully edited volume. 


THE FIRST COURTS AND EARLY 


Jupcrs oF NEw Brunswick. A Paper read 

before the New Brunswick Historical Society, 

by J. W. LAWRENCE, Esq., President, Novem- 
ber 25, 1874. 8vo, pp. 31. J. & A. McMIL- 

LAN, Printers, St. John, N. B. 1875. 

We are glad of an opportunity to call attention 
to this monograph, in which historical students 
will find a great deal of information concerning 
the loyalists and refugees from Massachusetts and 
New York who made a part of the government 
of this province in its original foundation in 1784, 
among them the Uphams, Putnams, Winslows, 
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and Blisses from Massachusetts, ‘‘ Giants of the 
Law,” and the Ludlows from New York. The 
sketches give some account of each of the first 
twelve judges. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES, HELD IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, DETROIT, MAY, 
1875. 8vo, pp. 107. Printed for the Confer- 
ence. TOLMAN & WHITE. Boston, 1875. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES, HELD IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, AT SARATOGA, 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. Published for the Confer- 
ence by A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston, 1877. 
These reports are well worth perusal. We par- 

ticularly notice the able article of Mr. Hamilton 

Andrews Hill of Boston on Immigration in the 

first, and Professor W. Wayland’s treatise on 

the Tramp question in the last report. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF FRANCIS LEWIS AND 
Morcan Lewis, by their grand daughter 
JuLia DELAFIELD. Vol. II, 12mo, pp. 244. A. 
D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York. 1877. 


We have already invited the attention of our 
readers to the first volume of these pleasant rem- 
iniscences, which was devoted to Francis Lewis. 
This, the second, is a pleasing biography, full 
of personal detail of Morgan Lewis. ‘Those cur- 
ious in genealogy will find a careful account of 
the Delafield family and its alliances. The 
library of every New York family should contain 
a copy of these chatty volumes. 






MONEY AND LEGAL TENDER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by H. R. LINDERMAN, Di- 
rector of the Mint. 12mo, pp. 173. G. P. 
PuTNAM’s Sons, New York. 1877. 


The object of this publication is to provide 
certain valuable information concerning laws re- 
lating to coinage, legal tender and the money 
standard ina brief and convenient form. It is 
a most welcome and timely book, and all the 
more desirable from the authority of its author, 
In it the student may find all that he needs to 
an understanding of this subject which, simple 
in itself, is obscured by the ignorant arguments 
of political sciolists. 
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